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ROWEREOOtDal lite scorers eis, athe Braystcsens Row 2) ayctt cere vast eas a ands ket oe art eae Don Shula 
The head coach of the Miami Dolphins authors the first of his new monthly columns on the 4-3 Zone. 
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Each team in the National Conference enjoys up-to-date coverage of who, what and where the action is. 


JoelNamath: Dne!$500,000/Challenge, 2... .scsecer ccs ces cists lees noe: Dave Anderson 
With his new two-year contract, Namath is the highest paid player in the history of football. He must justify 
his salary after almost two seasons of injuries and inaction. 


BobiBabichs/OnlyAtPass Away i.¢ aa: sc hniscaeeeeate iret bie cn pe memete ce Don Freeman 
Babich, the Chargers’ fourth year veteran middle linebacker, is the prime muscle behind the San Diego 
defense. 

BobiBerty ilexGrew WalliOVvernmighttrcsta00)4 0045 -1tacltoe ance nantes tra aries Al Thomy 


Last year the Falcons’ Berry had the highest completion percentage (60.2) of any quarterback in the NFL. 
After six years with the Vikings, Berry is finally coming into his own. 


Player Repsiare!Blacklistedi a.m. ters emesis ast cose bras fate ria ata he Murray Chass 
Ed Garvey, executive director of the Players Association, believes player reps run high risks of getting cut or 
traded. 

Bobyliruimpy-avv MichVVayalo\Gincitinaticar soa: samme seers e eee es Ernie Salvatore 
Beginning his fifth year this season, Trumpy is regarded as one of the biggest and swiftest receivers in the 
NFL. 

AEGIRGUMGU ps tet, \cccteet cee ariee ee ain eo cane Se ire cee ee etes SE ace Rote ee nh ae 
The 13 American Conference teams are covered in depth as the season swings into high gear. 

HaitiaminOlGay® a-\-.stace } ated sp Auten ee Oe ey ee Sees Photos: Bill Crespinel 
Richard Caster, tight end for the New York Jets, enjoyed a five day summer respite in Haiti. 

A TOUCKDOWNTOnSt) UdER et. a, 26 sitter cala aise giomenetean «ass ait tating Alves anr: besa ae 


The Third Annual Bull Game, played between the “Pigs” and the “Freaks” in Lansing, Mich., benefits St. 
Jude's Hospital in Memphis, Tenn. 
PQ Playback 


GralpiMOntony era cre cin haere nt Ment ia ea ERR an onc | ee ic eee The Editors 
Morton, No. 1 quarterback for the world champion Cowboys, talks about the frustrations and responsibilities 
of a quarterback and about the Cowboys—Staubach, Tom Landry, Duane Thomas, and of course, himself. 
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WIN THE AQUA VELVA SWEEPSTAKES 


AND TAKE YOUR OWN TEAM 
TO THE SUPER BOWL. 


Here's what'll happen if you win... On Sunday, when you take your team 
You'll pick seven of your best buddies to the Super Bowl there'll be eight super 
and invite them on a trip they'll never seats waiting for you. 
forget. Your team will take off for Los And to wrap up three unforgettable 
Angeles the Friday before the Super wail days, we'll fly you all back on the same 
Bowlin a private Fan Jet Falcon pal private jet so that on Monday morn- 
provided by Executive Jet AG Pr ing you'll be able to tell everyone 
Aviation just for the eight of you. scr Sas else all about it. 

You'll have luxuriousrooms | \* When you enter the sweep- 


and fantastic meals at the ; {stakes and include an Aqua Velva 
Continental Hyatt House. And to IE or Lectric Shave box top, we'll 
get around town in style, we'll fee F send you the informative “Pro 
give you Hertz Cars and a er. ‘ Football Illustrated Digest'’ a 
$1,000.00 in pocket money. bd $1.50 value. For free. 
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Official Sweepstakes Rules No Purchase Required! | 
1. On an official entry blank or a 3”x5” plain piece alternate or substitute prize. Odds of winning Grand | 
of paper, print your name, address and zip code. Prize will be determined by the number of entries 
2. Each entry must be accompanied by a box top received. / if 
from Aqua Velva After Shave Lotion, or Williams 6. Important—To also receive the ''Pro Football 
Lectric Shave, or the words ‘Aqua Velva” or Illustrated Digest'’ you must include an actual box 
"Lectric Shave” hand printed in plain block letters top from Aqua Velva or Lectric Shave with your entry 
on any plain 3”x5” piece of paper. and print the words ‘Football Book”’ on the outside 

F i 4 . of your envelope in the lower left hand corner. 
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Diamond & Assoc., an independent judging not eligible. 


organization whose decision is final. Mail to: Aqua Velva/Lectric Shave Super Bowl 
5. The winner will be notified by mail in December Sweepstakes, Department H, P.O. Box 59363, 
1972. Grand Prize is not transferable and there is no Chicago, Ill. 60659 
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@ Over the years, since the spotlight 
has been turned on the defensive 
unit, the front fours have taken on 
many names and characters. Many 
times, the image a front four creates 
for itself can almost be a direct result 
of the defensive principle of the head 
coach or the coach who is in charge of 
the defense. 

Some teams, for example, allow 
their front fours to go for the quarter- 
back at the snap of the ball. The Rams 
did this under George Allen and the 
Lions have been this kind of team over 
the years. They will take the screen 
and draw responsibilities away from 
the front four most of the time and 
free those people to go for the 
quarterback. 

That kind of front four freedom 
usually develops a more consistent 
and a greater pass rush. But a team re- 
ally can do this without being hurt 
badly only if it has very good line- 
backers who read exceptionally well 
and who really don’t drop very deep 
on the short pass. 

At Green Bay, for example, we 
always had big, strong linebackers 
who would drop to the deep cover- 
age underneath very well, so we 
didn’t have as much freedom on the 
line as, say, the Rams. 

What it comes down to is that if a 
team plays a more structured defense, 
where the linemen’s assignments are 
very definite, there’s less chance of 
getting hurt with a big play. A team 
with a freewheeling front four, on the 
other hand, is gambling on getting to 
the quarterback or forcing the quar- 
terback out of a pattern that he’d 
prefer to establish. In other words, the 
quarterback might not be able to call 
the deep passes he wants to or he has 
to keep more people back to block. 
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Some teams, of course, take a bal- 
anced approach to the way they use 
the front four. When | was with the 
Packers, for instance, we concentrated 
a lot on yardage-and-down situations 
and studied the habits of teams and 
the frequency with which they did 
things—where they liked to do things 
and when they liked to do them. We’d 
try and evaluate all of this before the 
ball was snapped and react 
accordingly. 

In predictable passing situations, I'd 
say the ends at Green Bay had as much 
freedom as anyone to rush the passer. 
Some of the greatest moments | had 
came in third-and-15 type situations 
because you just knew most quarter- 
backs were going to put the ball in the 
air and you could put everything else 
out of your mind. You just went with 
the snap of the ball for the 
quarterback. 


Front fours today are a little dif- 
ferent than they were when | came 
into the league. At that time they basi- 
cally just lined up and physically took 
on the man in front of them. It was 
mostly a matter of who had the most 
strength or was in the best condition 
in the man-to-man combat. Today, 
though, there’s more finesse up front. 
Most teams have an arsenal of stunts 
and sophisticated blitzes that really 
tax the offense to pick up all the varia- 
tions the defense can run at them. 

Generally speaking, | think the front 
four almost determines a team’s entire 
defensive effort. For instance, if a 
team is completing passes and moving 
down the field, everyone starts saying 
the defensive back isn’t covering as 


well as he did last week. 

But many times that isn’t the case at 
all. It’s a matter of the front four being 
blocked well enough that no one is 
creating the pressure that makes the 
quarterback throw before he wants to 
throw. 

Conversely, if a quarterback calls a 
pass play that is predicated on him 
throwing the ball no more than 3.2 
seconds after the snap and the front 
four gets to him in 3 seconds, it’s forc- 
ing the quarterback to do something 
before the receiver has had time to 
run his pattern. 

So when the ball is thrown high or 
in an open area, you might say the 
quarterback is off tonight or someone 
is covering well, but many times it’s 
because the front four has forced the 
quarterback to throw before he was 
ready. 

Over the last few years, | would say 
the Los Angeles front four has been as 
devastating as any, but over-all, | think 
today Minnesota—with Jim Marshall, 
Carl Eller, Alan Page and Gary Larsen 
—ranks as the finest front four in foot- 
ball. | rate them that way for several 
reasons, and one of them is that they 
get a tremendous inside rush from 
Page, which | think is the real key to 
the outside people getting their job 
done. 

If you don’t get that inside rush, the 
quarterback can disappear right up in- 
side and all your work goes for 
naught. But when you get that good 
inside rush, the quarterback has no 
place to go. With a guy like Page, he’s 
through there so quick he’s actually 
forcing the quarterback out to those 
outside people. 

This is why a coordinated effort is so 
important. If you take one guy, | don’t 
care how great he is, his greatness is 
minimized if he’s only one guy on one 
side of the line. 

The Dallas Cowboys have a very 
fine coordinated rush. Bob Lilly is 
probably their best rusher and he gets 
doubled a lot inside, but George An- 
drie and Larry Cole get great penetra- 
tion from the outside and Jethro Pugh 
plays so well that sometimes they have 
to double team him, too. When teams 
do that, they can’t get as many people 
in the pass pattern as they would like 
so the secondary can cover better. 

Right behind Minnesota and Dallas, 
| would put the Rams’ front four and 
after them, |’d rank Baltimore, San 
Francisco and Kansas City. Denver’s 
front four doesn’t rank as high as 
those, but it’s a good one, and San 
Diego probably has one of the most 
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Why your new car needs a better oil 
than your old car did. 


Your new car probally has a low compression engine and 
an antipollution system. These place extra loads on your motor oil. 
Especially extra heat. So your oil has to be tougher than ever. 

Quaker State Motor Oil is more than tough enough. It’s able 
fo maintain its stability in extreme temperature changes. And it’s 
fortitied to combat soot, acids, and other harmful deposits. At 
Quaker State, motor oil is our product, not our by- 
product. It’s the result of more than 50 years of Quaker 
State experience in retining too quality motor oil. 

Ask tor Quaker State by name. 

The times demand it. 

Quaker State your car to keep it running young. 


Thirteen of the Kansas City Chiefs’ 
22 starting players are blacks. Twenty 
per cent of the city’s population is 
black. Yet when you scan the audi- 
ence of 79,000 at the new Arrowhead 
Stadium during a Chiefs’ game you 
can hardly find any blacks at all. 

Several of the Chiefs live all year 
around in Kansas City and among the 
young people of the inner city there 
are no greater heroes than Otis Taylor 
and Willie Lanier. But the only way 
these fans can see their stars perform 
is by means of television when the 
Chiefs are on the road. It just isn’t the 
same. 

At Arrowhead, they have these 
suites along the mezzanine deck 
which are decorated in modern motel 
motif. You can rent one of these suites 
for $6,000 to $18,000 annually, game 
tickets extra. If you do so, you can use 
the suite any time, even sleep in it if 
you wish. 

The only blacks likely to see the in- 
side of these suites are those hired as 
bartenders. 

Arrowhead is cited for this social di- 
visiveness only because of its newness 
and the striking contrasts of the roles 
the Chiefs play in Kansas City. But 
what is true at Arrowhead is also true 
elsewhere in the United States. 

Pro football belongs to the rich and 
near rich. It certainly does not belong 
to the poor who supply it with so 
many players. 

Arrowhead is a stadium financed by 
the voters of Jackson County who ap- 
proved a bond issue. Lamar Hunt, the 
Chiefs’ owner, added $9.5 million of 
his own to make things right after the 
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stadium authority ran out of money. 
The Chiefs have a contract to run the 
stadium and they control everything. 
They sold 70,000 season tickets and 
over half were purchased by residents 
of Johnson County, a rich suburban 
area in Kansas. 

If Lanier and Taylor are the heroes 
within the scraggly black shacks on 
the hill around the old Municipal Sta- 
dium, then Lenny Dawson is revered 
out in Johnson County where kids 
with minibikes wear his number, 16. 

There are many blacks in the Na- 
tional Football League and some of 
them, like Ken Brown of Cleveland 
and Charlie Leigh of Miami who never 
went to college, have limited qualifi- 
cations to make a living outside of pro 
football. That is also true of whites 
redshirted in college who never fin- 
ished the requirements for the degree 
in P.E. But it is a lot tougher for un- 
qualified blacks to get into the eco- 
nomic mainstream. 

Therefore an anonymous member 
of the Chiefs, looking into those vast 
crowds at Arrowhead while searching 
for a soul brother, might well con- 
clude that he is merely a pawn, a black 
pawn. He is in 1972 not very different 
than the gladiators, who were slaves, 
used by the rich Romans for entertain- 
ment during an earlier civilization 
which toppled. There are better feel- 
ings in life than acknowledging your 
body is being exploited. 

Cannot pro football do better? 
Mark Duncan has hired some more 
black officials. There are more black 
assistant coaches—Al Tabor and Willie 
Wood come to mind—and an oc- 


casional dark skin in the front offices. 
Fine. 

But the problem is presenting the 
product more evenly to groups repre- 
sentative of the community. In a word, 
tickets. 

The clubs are in business to sell tick- 
ets at the highest feasible prices, a 
policy entirely understandable but 
one which wipes out most of the 
blacks who cannot afford to buy. 

Pete Rozelle and the rest of the 
N.F.L. establishment are proud of 
their drug addiction commercials seen 
on television. The league assumes it 
has the credibility for its players, many 
black, to advise against using drugs; 
that it has a leadership role to play; 
that it sets examples. 

This is a totally hypocritical outlook 
when the N.F.L. at the same time ef- 
fectively prohibits from attending 
games those who could best accept 
the drug advice; who could use a little 
leadership and belief in achievement. 

The N.F.L. should adopt a policy 
that mandates each club to set aside 
5,000 tickets for every home game, 
tickets to be made available to young, 
disadvantaged fans who otherwise 
could never see a game. 

The Washington Redskins, whose 
tickets in a city 95 per cent black go al- 
most entirely to whites with political 
pull, tried to get tickets to ghetto kids 
a few seasons back. 

“We just couldn’t put together a 
system,” reported one official, Dave 
Slattery. ‘We set aside a special sec- 
tion and when you looked out there 
you saw an awful lot of kids with 
beards.” 

Pro football has always been terrific 
at devising systems. It needs one more 


system. & 


Do you have enough brains 
to play NFL football? 


NFL Strategy is the most challenging football 
brain game you can get. It gives you an 
authentic 36-page NFL Playbook, and then 
asks you to select plays, plan strategy, and 
_ play the leverage of 34 different offensive 
plays and 12 different defenses. That's 
6,120 probabilities in all, with moves limited 
only by your knowledge. 
NFL Game Plan... is the new football 
fans | think game for | te 
SAE “eae the whole family. ipo Taek 
Na » When you select re or 
pa ~ one & 16 different 
offensive plays, your opponent 
tries to anticipate your move, and 
sets up one of 16 different | 
defensive combinations. If you 
figure it right, you move the ball " ae 
Sere downfield. If he sees it coming 
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= you're clobbered. NFL Blectic Football. 

gag brings your kids Total Team Control.., 

the invention that lets them control all 

»  22players and every play they 

make. Now they can actually run a 

s/; counter play, a blitz, an end sweep, 

fe | and more. For the first time, they can 
use real strategy to win. If youre any 

kind oft cd football nut, here are three 

comfortable ways to work up a sweat. Tudor 


Tudor Metal Products Corp.. 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010 


Now you can be 
choosy about where 
we send you. 


Before you enlist in today’s Army you're given a shop- 
ping list. Thirty outfits scattered across the continental United 
States and Hawaii. The one you choose is your home for a 
guaranteed minimum of 16 months. 

Which one you choose depends on what you like to do 
in your spare time. 

For instance, two outfits are a short bus ride from 
Aspen’s exhilarating slopes. One gazes out at what many 
consider the most beautiful city in the world. Another sits on 
an island paradise amidst the warm Pacific surf. 

Now if your interests lie close to home, we have units 
stationed close to your home. New Jersey, Georgia, Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, Washington, Texas, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Colorado, California and Hawaii. 

Send the coupon. Or see your Army Representative 
about the Unit-of-Choice Enlistment Option. And the other 
benefits that let you go as far as 


you want to go, in today’s Army. wants to join aoa 


mao 


Army Opportunities —————— 
Dept. 200, Hampton, Va. 23369 2PQ 11-72U 


I'dliketoknow moreabout the Army’snew Unit-of-Choice Enlistment Option 
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PRO QUARTERBACK invites and wel- 
comes comments from its readers. 
Feel free to speak your mind; we'll 
print letters both complimentary and 
critical (although we may disagree 
with you!). Mail your comments to: 
Kick-off Editor, $.C.H. Publications, 39 
West 55th St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


Dear Sir: 

| agree with Alex Karras; why 
should a football player, say Willie 
Lanier, play his heart out 82 minutes 
and 39 seconds, then, watch a 5’8”, 
172 lb. Cypriot, who never even 
played football as an amateur, walk 
on the field and win the game with 
his foot? True, the name of the 
game is football, but there are so 
many other aspects of the game; 
running, blocking, passing, catch- 
ing. They are all more physically de- 
manding and important than kick- 
ing. Did | say more important? 
Evidently, as seen in the Miami-Kan- 
sas City game of last year, kicking is 
at least as important and probably 
more important than the skills men- 
tioned above. 

In three out of the four sudden 
death games ever played, the out- 
come has been decided by one of 
these individuals, who, someone 
has estimated, spends an average of 
about 5 minutes on the field a sea- 
son. The leading scorer is almost 
always a kicker and the all-time 
point man is George Blanda, a 
kicker. As well as the sudden death 
games, Super Bowl V was decided 
by a field goal and Super Bow! III 
would have been a tie without Jim 
Turner’s golden toe. The list goes on 
and on. The number of games won 
by a field goal in the closing seconds 
is endless. 

The field goal has become too im- 
portant in the game of football. The 
NFL owners met this spring in 
Honolulu to discuss rule changes. 
There are, at the moment, two pos- 
sible revisions pertaining to the field 
goal. The goal posts could be 
moved back to the end line or the 
point value could vary with the 
length of the kick. 

| feel the variable point value field 
goal would not be the answer. On 
certain kicks, a field goal could be 
worth as much as a touchdown, ac- 
cording to some of these proposals. 
Moving the goalposts back ten 
yards to the end line, on the other 
hand, would not affect point value 
and would stop field goals from 
being such a routine affair. 

This is not the perfect solution to 
the field goal problem, but until a 
perfect one is proposed, | feel it is 
the only sensible step the NFL can 
take to reduce the importance of 
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the field goal. The League should 
put back the excitement which has 
been taken away by the scientific 
approach to kicking. If they don’t, 
the game will lose its excitement, 
along with its fans, and without fans, 
there would be no game of football. 
David Curry 

Denver, Colorado 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Thank you for your opin- 
ion. A lot of people agree with you. How do 
the rest of our readers feel about this issue? 


Dear Sir: 

In your May issue of PQ | read three 
very interesting articles by three 
very uninformed young men. The 
first was by Al Comolli of San Fran- 
cisco, California. In this article, he 
criticized Mike Goldberg’s ex- 
cellent article on the Rams. He stat- 
ed that the reason Jim Johnson 
didn’t make many interceptions is 
because quarterbacks were afraid to 
throw in his direction. However, the 
real reason he didn’t make many in- 
terceptions, is because he played 
with an injured wrist for part of the 
season. Sure, Johnson is a fine cor- 
nerback, but not so good as to stop 
a quarterback from throwing in his 
direction. 

In his article, he also criticized 
Mike’s comment on the Ram run- 
ning backs. | think that the Rams 
and the 49ers both have very good 
setbacks, mainly due to the fact that 
they were very close in total yards 
gained rushing. (Rams, 2139) (49ers, 
2129). He also said that the 49ers had 


a better defensive line than the - 


Rams. He did not however, take into 
account the fact that the Rams had 
one less sack of the quarterback 
than the 49ers (38 to 37) and the 
Rams played with two rookies in 
their defensive line. Niner Power, 
HAH, whata laugh! 

In the second article on the 49ers 
(written by a John von der Lieth of 
Lafayette, California) it was stated 
that John Brodie threw for a better 
percentage of completions, more 
yardage, and more touchdowns 
than Roman Gabriel of the Rams. 
However, in each of these ca- 
tegories Brodie was ahead by only a 
very little, and don’t forget that Bro- 


die had more attempts and more 
than twice as many interceptions 
against weaker teams. The reason 
the Rams had only Willie Ellison in 
the top ten is because they had a 
more diversified running attack than 
the 49ers. For instance, besides Elli- 
son, Josephson, and Smith, the Rams 
had Lance Rentzel and Travis Wil- 
liams who each had over a hundred 
yards rushing. The reason the Rams 
didn’t have any receivers in the top 
ten is because they had a wider 
passing attack than the 49ers. For 
example, Snéw had 37 receptions, 
Smith 31, Rentzel 38, Josephson 26, 
and Ellison 32. The Rams have such a 
good variety of receivers that they 
don’t always have to throw to two 
people. Another thing, Brodie may 
have been sacked 11 times, but how 
many times was he called for inten- 
tional grounding? This also explains 
the fact that he had 24 intercep- 
tions, meaning that he got rid of the 
ball just before being sacked. Gos- 
sett scored more points than Ray 
because he had more attempts 
while the Rams had more TD’s than 
the 49ers. Oh, and by the way, Mer- 
lin Olsen did play in the Pro Bowl 
game along with Isiah Robertson 
and the Rams didn’t make it to the 
playoffs because they had a tougher 
schedule than the 49ers. They even 
beat the 49ers three times last year 
(pre-season included). 

| would like to sum up the third 
article about the Rams and the 49ers 
written by DeWayne Bunch from 
Cleveland, Tenn. in a few short 
words by saying that he sure dreams 
a lot. 

The other articles | read on the 
Rams were both good, especially 
Mike Goldberg's article on the 
Rams in which | agree that more ar- 
ticles should be published on the 
Rams in PQ, like an article on Jack 
Snow or the Rams, offensive line. 

In summing up, | would just like 
to add this. If the 49ers are better 
than the Rams, why don’t the 49ers 
do better against the teams in their 
own divisions? For example, against 
the teams in their own division, the 
Rams won four, lost one, and tied 
one, while the 49ers won two and 
lost four. Also, if the 49ers are better 
than the Rams, how come the Rams 
beat them THREE times? And don’t 
tell me they played bad games, be- 
cause it just doesn’t happen three 
times in one season. 

Mr. Editor, | deeply hope you 
print this article, because | had 
much to write about after | read 
those three sickening articles on the 
49ers, and it would really relieve my 
mind to know that they read my 
article. 

Craig Partlo 
Bay City, Michigan 


EDITOR'S NOTE: We just hope your letter 
doesn't sicken 49er fans in turn. Pro Quar- 
terback does not wish to start an epidemic 
between Ram and 49er fans. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Make your car 
aGO'Car. 


The amazing GO* battery from 
Exide and Willard gives you guaranteed 
power for the life of your car. That’s right! 
As long as you own your car and use it 
in non-commercial use, the GO* battery is 
guaranteed to outlast your car no matter 
how long you keep it —or you get a new — 
battery completely free. a 

If your battery is over 24 months old, it may be time to make 
your car a GO* car. Check the Yellow Pages, or call 800-243-6000 
toll free, for your nearest Exide or Willard dealer. (In Connecticut 
call 1-800-882-6500.) Get a free battery check-up now. 


‘ 


\\ \ 
Nontransferable lifetime 
battery ever fails to hold a € . a 
Wise A eer; : 
NaS 4 
car in which it is first 
dealers, provided you present the 
and breakage are not covered. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101. 


*Read this remarkable free replacement 
guarantee. & 
guarantee to original — 
purchaser: If the GO* lifetime 4 aS : 

— . . 4 
charge while you own the " ye y 
non-commercial passenger \ ea 4 
installed, this battery will be 
replaced free at any of our 
registration card when you apply 
for the replacement. Abuse, neglect 
ESB Brands, Inc., subsidiary of 
ESB Incorporated, P.O. Box 6949, 
@ [ie [wit 
World leader in packaged power. 
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NFL APPROVED 


dri-grip wrist band 


Now you can do it like the pros! 
In this exclusive offer, you can get 
wrist bands imprinted with the logo 
of your favorite football team for 
only $1.25. You'll not only look bet- 
ter, but you will play better. Ideal for 
youngsters of all ages. These su- 
perior quality bands have a utilized 
tubular construction, which means 
there is no sewing . . . no seams to 
come apart. Two-ply for extra ab- 
sorption, One size fits all. 

We have them for basketball, too. 
And, they are NBA approved for all 
of the NBA teams, including color- 
ful red, white and blue headbands. 


Hurry, order now while 
the supply lasts. 


Joseph-David Inc. 
P.O. Box 5102 

F.D.R. Station 

New York, N.Y. 10022 


H | 
H | 
H | 
H | 
H Enclosed is a check or money order | 
| for $1.50 (25¢ postage and handling | 
| included) for NFL and NBA approved | 
| dri-grip. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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No. Headbands 
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Dear Sir: 

For many years now, supposedly educated 
people have been telling fans across the 
country how to predict pro football games. 
They claim to base their choices on a barrel 
of statistics, past performances, injuries, 
schedules, etc. Well, | too used a “system” 
last year, and my percentage for guessing 
winners, all the winners last season, was 
close to 75%. However, | really missed the 
boat on a few playoffs, and | blew the 
Super Bowl entirely. 

My ‘‘system’’ was as simple as anyone 
could ask for. When two teams were about 
to square off, | merely picked as the winner 
the team which | thought had better look- 
ing helmets. My motto was simple: “If you 
look halfway impressive, you'll win.” 

| have decided to continue this system 
again this season, and this is how | look at 
it: 

Team strength is determined by two fac- 
tors—the emblem on the helmet, and the 
color. Generally, each factor is worth one 
point. Here is how the teams appear to me 
now in order of strength. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
e FALCONS— Atlanta gets 1 point for the 
emblem. The flying falcon symbolizes dar- 
ing and quickness. They also get a point for 
the striking black on red color. (2 points). 
e GIANTS—The “NY” says, “We're the big 
New Yorkers coming at you.’’, which 
counts one. The dark blue also adds one. 
(2). 
e DETROIT— The lion’s worth a strong 
point, stressing straightforward fero- 
ciousness. Color is mediocre for ¥2 pt. 
(1%). 
e VIKINGS— Dark purple can scare peo- 
ple, so it scores 1. The Viking wing would 
normally be good for 1, but it could be 
confused for a Philly eagle. Thus only ¥% 
point. (142). 
e 49—ERS— “SF” means another big city to 
contend with. Color adds 2 pt. (11%). 
e REDSKINS— Color great for 1. Emblem 
not so hot. If they would’ve stayed with the 
arrow, I'd give them 2%, the ultimate. 
(1%). 
e RAMS— The Ramhead could be used to 
make opponent dizzy, so it’s good for 2. 
Color also rates ¥2 pt. (1). 
e CHICAGO— Good nickname, but not 
on helmet, so it doesn’t count much. Black 
color good for 1 point. (1). 
e SAINTS— The emblem is striking but em- 
phasizes peaceful negotiations, which is 
the wrong attitude in pro ball. 2 pt. Color 
so-so for ¥2. (1). 
e DALLAS— This team always gives me 
trouble. The star really says nothing. The 
color ain’t that hot, but it ain’t bad either. 
(Y pt.). 
e PACKERS— The Packer helmet did 
wonders with the Pack glory years teams, 
but then, headbands or baseball caps 
would've also done the job. In these times, 
the ’G” carries no weight, and ditto for the 
green and gold. (0). 
e EAGLES— One lousy wing symbolizes 
that Philly goes off half-cocked. Zero for 
color. (0). 
e CARDS— Dumb looking birdface adds 
zero to team with little color. Same helmet 
can be found in high schools everywhere. 
(0). 

The synopsis is that the Falcons and the 
Giants will fool a lot of teams. The Lions 
and Vikings will be heard from all year, 
with Detroit possibly going to the Bowl on 


the strength of their emblem. The Redskins 
and 49ers will start out flying but play too 
pcEvanve at the end, which will take a 
toll. 

The Rams and Bears will be solid also- 
rans, while New Orleans will upset some- 
body big along the way. Green Bay, Philly, 
and St. Louis will never reach .500. The big 
Dallas “star” is missing. Duane Thomas was 
rustled away, Staubach is injured, and Hill 
and Alworth will eventually be ailing. To 
top it off, Neely might be caught for hold- 
ing a few crucial games. 


AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
e OAKLAND— Their helmets are 2% 
points out of this world. The emblem 
shows a knighthood toughness with class. 
The blackish-gray on white adds another 1. 
The helmets perfectly match the dreadful 
black-white uniforms. These are the per- 
fect helmet- uniform combinations. (The 
only uniform in sports which could com- 
pare were the old Warriors’ basketball jer- 
seys, with “THE CITY” on the fronts. (212). 
e PITTSBURGH— The colors are toughen- 
ing in an offbeat way. The emblem easily 
rates one. (2). 
e KANSAS CITY— “KC” in the arrowhead 
is pertect for 1. The color is fantastic. The 
Chiefs rate a 2. 
e MIAMI-— The dolphin scores one on its 
own. The greenish color is only so-so. 
Miami is 12. 
e COLTS— Horseshoe good effort for 1 
point. Blue and white color adds 1 at best. 
(1%). 
e HOUSTON— Oil well excellent for 1. 
Color good for ¥2. (1%). 
e NEW ENGLAND— Patriot with ball 
counts 1. Color gives extra 72. (112). 
e BILLS— They would get as much as De- 
troit, although lion is charging and buffalo 
is grazing. (1). 
e BENGALS—Emblem nothing special, but 
deserves 2 point because they didn’t puta 
common ‘‘C” on it. Color good for another 
V2 pt. (1). 
e JETS—“JETS” inside football adequate 
for Y2 pt. Color only ¥2. (1). 
e SAN DIEGO—Lightning bolt good idea 
for 1. Colors are terrible. (1). 
e DENVER—Bronco alone is nice, but in- 
side the “D” is distracting for 2. Color is 
okay only. (%). 
e BROWNS—Non-existing emblem shows 
either total lack of imagination or true 
greatness. The color also causes one to 
wonder. Cleveland is either zero or two, 
depending how you want to look at it. 

Synopsis: Oakland should be in the Big 
Bowl. The Steelers probably won't make it, 
because the emblem is hard to figure out, 
although it looks good. They will be trou- 
ble for most teams. Kansas City might beat 
out Oakland, but | doubt it. Miami will be 
edged in the playoffs. 

Baltimore doesn’t show enough; Hous- 
ton, the Patriots, and Buffalo will not be 
pushovers as before. The Bengals and Jets 
will definitely surprise people, while the 
Chargers will score a ton and give up the 
same. 

Denver will break less than even with its 
foes. Cleveland remains a mystery. They 
might make the playoffs, but it says here 
that they will be a big disappointment. 

SUPER BOWL? Oakland against Detroit. 

Tim Sullivan 

Stevens Point, Wisc. 
EDITOR'S NOTE: Why not? We suspect some pre- 
dictions are based on tea leaves and Ouija boards. 


Why not helmets? & 


Beginning This Issue: 
Power Football 


@ It’s first down and ten, second and 
six, or third and eight—the call by the 
middle linebacker (Nick Buoniconti) 
in our defensive huddle is 4-3 zone. 
Our defensive objective is to prevent 
the cheap touchdown. We want to 
take away the Bomb, the long run, the 
pass. We want to take away what our 
opponent likes. On the run, we want 
to contain the end run or attack the 
inside play. On the pass, we want to 
force the quarterback to throw to 
areas where we can react and attack 
the receiver when the ball is in the air. 
The zone coverage we use enables us 
to have an extra man at the point of at- 
tack on the run, while, at the same 
time, our secondary defenders are 
moving to areas which protect us from 
the long gain. If we are successful in 
eliminating the Bomb and preventing 
the cheap touchdown then we feel 
that we can force the offense into long 
yardage situations. By creating more 
long yardage situations for the of- 
fense, we can begin to dictate or nar- 
row their choice of plays, and this will 
enable us to concentrate more on the 
pass. 

This type of total concentration en- 
ables our front four (Jim Riley, Manny 
Fernandez, Bob Heinz and Bill Stanfill) 
to explode off the ball with one 
thought in mind—break the passing 
pocket, and hurry the quarterback. 
This is a must in our type of zone cov- 
erage. We cannot allow the quarter- 
back to set up and look over the field. 
Our line’s job is to force the quarter- 
back to throw to his primary receiver 
without time to find a second choice. 

Our three linebackers (Doug Swift, 
Nick Buoniconti and Mike Kolen), on 
the snap of the ball, must move to 
their area of responsibility. Each 
member of our deep secondary (Tim 
Foley, Dick Anderson, Jake Scott and 
Curtis Johnson) must move quickly to 
his area, and get in position to react to 
the ball. Each member of our secon- 
dary, our linebackers and our deep 
backs must be familiar with each 
player’s responsibility. They must 


By Don Shula 


know what their teammate is doing, 
and how each fits into our total 
defense. 

Defense is a team objective. To 
achieve success, our defensive unit (11 
players) must perform together—each 
taking his own assignment—and carry- 
ing out this assignment as aggressively 


as possible. As will be shown in the 
diagram below, each player in our 
secondary is responsible for a definite 
area. As we move to these areas, we 
must jam or re-route the receiver, 
disrupting the timing between the re- 
ceiver and quarterback and causing 
the quarterback to hesitate. This hesi- 
tation (forced by good coverage), we 
hope, will cause the quarterback to 
look for a second choice. 

“Play the Ball” is a must in our zone 
coverage. We must attack the ball, 
and we are able to do this if we ex- 
ecute our responsibilities. We must 
get a jump on the ball—we must read 
the quarterback. Thank goodness they 
have never made a quarterback, yet, 
who could look one way and throw 
the other. Some have come close and 
at times you think they might, but as 
yet—that’s why our 4-3 zone call is 


effective. 
Continued on next page 


ZONE (Weak Side) 


*The ZONE (W/S) assignments 


are the reverse of the 
ZONE (S/S) assignments 


as shown below. 
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Giant position Split & Weak Back 


Head on Flank Flank, TE 


5-7 yds deep Sots 


Head on TE 


5 ydedesp TE, Flank 


Head on Weak See all receivers— 


Back Strong side 


5-7 yds deep to weak side 


Head on Split Split & 
5-7 yds deep Weak Back 


We believe in the 4-3 zone. It has 
been successful over the years, and 
has contributed to our success. Our 
players have worked to execute the 
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The call 4-3 zone—denotes the 
alignment of our line and the position 
of our linebackers and deep backs. 
The term 4-3 gives our line spacing, 
and the term zone controls our secon- 
dary and denotes the type of 
coverage. 


necessary demands of this coverage, 
and we all feel that the call 4-3 zone 
by our middle linebacker is good in 


any situation. 


. DonShula 
Coach, Miami Dolphins 
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fora reserve tackle. 
And he's the coach?” 


Sun Oil Company's got a big football 
program going these days. It’s called 
NFL Action '72 and it’s fun for the 
whole family. 


86 Jim Mitchell TE 
Atianta Falcons 


*Every time you stop at a participat- 
ing Sunoco dealer, you get a set of nine 
official NFL Action Player Stamps. Free. 
You don’t even have to buy a thing. 

There are 624 different stamps in all, 
with stars from every team in profes- 
sional football. Stars like Dick Butkus, 
Terry Bradshaw, Otis Taylor, Larry 
Wilson. You can collect ’em, trade ’em, 
make deals, build whole teams. 
And to help collect your stamps, 
Sunoco has two official NFL 
Action '72 Stamp-saver Albums 
to choose from. 

The standard edition, with a 
section for every team and a 
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place for every stamp, is just 89¢t. The 
128 page Deluxe edition, with action 
photos, '71 highlights, Super Bowl 
wrap-up and more, is just $2.49t. And 
both albums come with 144 free stamps. 

So make yourself a football hero at 
home. Start stopping at Sunoco. Pick 
up an album or two, get your free 
stamps, and start trading with your 
boy. He's waiting for you. 


(*Suggested retail price.) 

Offer may vary at participating stations 
and is void where prohibited, taxed or 
restricted. Offer starts September 1, 1972 and 
expires January 20, 1973. 
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WIN A 1973 CAPRI FOR CHRISTMAS 


P.O. Box 2951, BOULDER, COLORADO 80302 


Please start my subscription now to PRO  V-6 Capri imported for Lincoln-Mercury. 
QUARTERBACK and also enter meinthe Subscribe for two years and double your 
sweepstakes so! am eligible to win anew chances of winning. 


Done Year $7.00 Cl Payment enclosed Special Cash Offer! Send check or 


. money order now and start your sub- 
2 Years$13.00 OBillme CO contest entry only scription for only $6.50 or $12.50. 


e 
Address 


City Site Zip 


Give PRO QUARTERBACK as a gift. Your name is entered in sweepstakes for each gift subscription. 

Sign git card.3(0|0vs:/__—_ SS ee  _ 
VAD Ue —— eee ee EE Ee 
TaN De EE ee SS 
City: SR 8 Zp 

Licensed drivers only. Void where prohibited by law. Winner to be notified by December 20, 1972. 
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WIN A CAPRI FOR CHRISTMAS 


Enter PRO QUARTERBACK’S football sweepstakes . . . 


Experience the thrill of sitting behind the wheel of one of the most elegant 
European imports. Discover the real meaning of “sports car” driving. 
There's nothing like it! Capri — the sexy European car imported for Lincoln- 
Mercury — will be awarded to the winner of PRO QUARTERBACK’s 
subscription sweepstakes. 


This Capri not only offers elegant styling, but it’s loaded with extras. How 
about a 2600 cc V-6 engine for openers? It also features blackout rocker 
panels and rear end trim — chrome dual exhausts — styled steel 

wheels — radial tires — rack-and-pinion steering — power front disc 
brakes — 4-speed floor shift — tachometer — woodgrain instrument panel 
and much more. 


Here’s all you have to do to be eligible to win this hot new Lincoln-Mercury 
import. Subscribe to Pro Quarterback! That's all there is to it. You'll receive 
10 big action-packed issues of America’s leading monthly football 
magazine. PRO QUARTERBACK covers all the excitement of regular season 
games, playoffs, Super Bowl, Pro Bowl, draft picks, trades, off-season 
activity, training camps and exhibition games. And each issue contains 
more pages of exciting full color than any other sports magazine. 


Want to win that sexy new 1973 V-6 Capri in time for Christmas? Don't delay, 
subscribe now to Pro Quarterback. Enclose your check or money order 
today for only $7.00 — that’s 30% off the newstand price — complete the 
sweepstakes entry card or coupon — and who knows, you may be the one 
behind the wheel of a Capri by Christmastime. 


= ROUND-UP 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE : 


ATLANTA 
FALCONS 


No quarterback can say 
he didn't get a shot in the 
pre-season. Falcon coach 
Norm Van Brocklin started 
four different quarterbacks 
in four games—all losses— 
before going with regular 
Bob Berry in the practice fi- 
nale against Cincinna- 
ti... And, at the same time, 
Van Brocklin solved a 
“grandstand problem.’’ He 
started Heisman Trophy 
winner Pat Sullivan and let 
him play the whole game 
dgainst the Jets. By doing 
this, Van Brocklin quieted 
some of the ‘‘We-Want- 
Sullivan”’ cries from the 
stands. Sullivan, of course, 
played at nearby Auburn 
and has legions of followers 
in the Southeast... 

The Dour Dutchman, Van 
Brocklin, had one of the best 
oneliners after the 9-3 loss to 
the Jets. “Shoot, if I hadn't 
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been an ‘offensive genius,’ "’ 
he said, ‘‘we wouldn't have 
scored those three 
points.’’...This has been a 
different kind of early sea- 
son for Van Brocklin. Not 
once has he lost his famous, 
or infamous, Dutch 
temper... 

Atlantans were sorry to 
see offensive tackle Mal 
Snider traded to Green Bay 
for running back Ddve 
Hampton. It was no disre- 
spect for Hampton, bit 
Snider, a third-round pick 
from Stanford in ‘69, was a 
class guy and a Falcon fa- 
vorite....It appears that Joe 
(Who?) Profit, Atlanta's No. 
1 draft pick of 1970, is begin- 
ning to come as a running 
back. He is learning his way 
around the NFL de- 
fenses...Van Brocklin on 
second-year wide. receivér 
Ken Burrow: ‘‘We can't 
allow him to be a sophomore 
this year.” 


CHICAGO 
BEARS 


Defensive end Steve 
DeLong was acquired from 
San Diego for draft choice 
almost eight years after 
Bears had chosen him as 
one of three first-round 


picks for 1965. The other 
two: Dick Butkus and Gale 
Sayers.’..Steve Wright was 
traded to Cardinals so that 
No. | draft choice Lionel 
Antoine could move into 
right tackle job. Two days 
later, Antoine suffered se- 
vere knee sprain and was 
out three weeks... Bears 
then picked up tackle Rich 
Buzin (ex-Giant) from 
Rams... 

Three other trades and 
two waiver deals were wiped 
out because players either 
weren't physically able to 


play or didn't want to...And | 


as late as mid-August, noth- 
ing had been resolved with 
free agents George Seals, 
Dick Gordon and Jack Con- 
cannon...Gale Sayers re- 
ported to camp a month 
after it opened. He was try- 
ing to work his surgical knee 
into shape at home... Half- 
back Roger Lawson, 15th 
round pick, was surprise 


rookie in camp. He admit- 
tedly had ‘‘bad attitude’ 
durirtg senior year at West- 
ern Michigan and other 
clubs lostinterest in him... 

Abe Gibron’'s first head 
coachiig victory resulted 
ftom his knowledge of rules 
and his, insistence that 
players know them. Bears 
beat Oilers 20-17 in exhibi- 
tion when they tried 60-yard 
fréé kick atter fair catch and 
then covered it inches from 
Houston goal to set up field 
goal with three seconds left. 
lrony: Linzy Cole, Houston 
return man who just stared 
dt ball, unaware it was live 
on free kick; used to be on 
Bear special teams under 
Gibron’s direction... 

Joe Moore, trying to im- 
prove as receiver, spent all 
surhmer catching 100 passes 
a ddy AFTER  prac- 
tice... Butkus may wind up 
snapping ball on punts be- 
cause of problems in that 
department. Dick played 
center in college... Gibron’s 
first camp as head coach 
was best organized and dis- 
ciplined of any in recent 
Bear history... One day 
when 10 injured players 
were missing from practice, 
Gibron made this ominous 
announcement: “Zorro’s got 


‘em...they had to be shot."’ 


Zorro is what the players call 
Dr. Ted Fox, team 
physician. 


DALLAS 
COWBOYS 


The fact Roger Staubach 
suffered his shoulder sepa- 
ration running isn't going to 
change him. “If my career 
only lasts until I'm 32 (he’s 
30 now) I'm still going to 
play the way I play,” said 
Roger. ‘I'm going to run as 
long as I think it helps the 
team."’... 

The Cowboys feel very 
fortunate in being able to 
land Jack Concannon, a 
free agent who had played 
out his option with the Bears. 
After Staubach's injury the 
price for quarterbacks de- 
finitely went up for the Cow- 
boys but Tex Schramm was 
able to make the deal for 
backup offensive tackle Bob 
Asher, a rookie defensive 
lineman who wasn't going to 
make the team named Bill 
Line and a future second 
round draft choice... 

Cowboy coaches say 
Craig Morton was showing 
much more interest in meet- 
ings, etc. than ever before 
even before Roger Staubach 
was hurt... The Cowboys 
consider flanker Lance Al- 
worth one of if not the finest 
blocking wide receiver in 
the league...‘Billy Parks," 
said assistant Sid Gillman 
(he coached Billy last year 
at San Diego), ‘‘has as good 
a pair of hands as any re- 
ceiver I’ve ever seen in 


football.’’ 


DETROIT 
LIONS 


Oh, how Alex Karras 
keeps getting back at the 
Lions. Again this year he 
has been given a forum to 
say whatever suits his fancy 
in semi-weekly columns in 
the Detroit Free Press. Alex 
always has been a skillful 
provocateur. In print, he 
rags the Lions constantly, 


picking at their deficiencies 
on the field and their con- 
servativism in the front of- 
fice. Like since the start of 
camp Karras has been zing- 
ing the defensive line. What 
a target. Karras’ attacks im- 
plicitly state the Lions’ erred 
grievously last year when 
they cut a defensive tackle 
named Alex Karras... 

The Lions’ hierarchy tra- 
ditionally has recoiled at all 
press criticism. But when the 
critic in print happens to be 
Alex, GM Russ Thomas and 
Joe Schmidt steam in a blue 
funk. Neither has any wide- 
ly circulated forum to retali- 
ate. What Karras says—and 
he finds it impossible to be- 
stow any praise—bugs the 
Lions and may even influ- 
ence their performance on 
the field. Schmidt thinks so, 
anyway. “It certainly does 
us no good,” said Schmidt. 
“He rabble-rouses the fans 
and they believe all the gar- 
bage he writes."’ All 
Schmidt can do is engage in 
some namecalling. Schmidt 
is an acute nicknamemaker 
and his sobriquets for 


Karras are the Swine and 
the Greek Muhammed 

Guard Chuck Walton and 
Garo Yepremian have been 
enemies ever since they 
were teammates in Detroit. 
Walton just didn’t care for 
little guys butting into the 
business of football. Before 
Miami played in Detroit in 
the preseason, Garo had a 
message for Walton: ‘I want 
to thank everybody for help- 
ing me leave Detroit, I like 
the weather in Miami and 
the Super Bowl money is 
pretty good—and they’re 
taking measurements for the 
AFC championship ring." 
To which Walton rebutted: 
“So Garo's got a cham- 
pionship ring...’ Then 
Walton said something 
about finding a place where 
he would shove it... 

The Lions could be the 
most clean-cut club in foot- 
ball. No long hair, no mus- 


taches, no goatees on the 
Lions by edict of Schmidt. 
“When they go on the foot- 
ball field,'’ said the imperi- 
ous Schmidt, “they partially 
represent the Detroit Lions 
and partially my own feel- 
ings. I don’t think a mus- 
tache or a beard has any 
place in professional sports. 
My own kids I have to drag 
to the barber. Then there's 
the hygiene aspect. Suppose 
a player gets bruised or cut, 
the hair can infect the inju- 
ry.’ Then Schmidt empha- 
sized the real reason for the 
hair ban: ‘‘Mainly, it's be- 
cause I don't like it.” 


SS 


GREEN BAY 
PACKERS 


Bart Starr has retired as a 
player but his influence on 
the Packers remains as 
strong as his presence on 
the sidelines as a coach. In 
the team’s second exhibition 
game, at Miami, the Packers 
found themselves with third 
down and a foot to go at 
their own 21. Quarterback 
Scott Hunter sent John 
Brockington into the line on 
a fake and then threw along 
pass to flanker Dave Davis, 
who had slipped behind the 
secondary. The result was a 
touchdown on a maneuver 
Starr had perfected over the 
years... 

Hardest worker in the 
Packer training camp this 
year was veteran middle 
linebacker Ray Nitschke. 
Beat out of a starting job by 
Jim Carter in 1971, there 
was some question whether 
Nitschke could even make 
the 1972 squad. But his de- 
termination to become a 15- 
year man was s0 evident 
that Coach Dan Devine 
named him a co-captain... 

With reference to rookie 
quarterback Jerry Tagge’s 
size, the linemen refer to 
him as ‘the linebacker who 
throws passes’ ,..Corner- 
back Ken Ellis, faulted for 
lack of aggressive hitting a 
year ago, is making a strong 
comeback in that area this 


| year, having moved from 


the left to right side... 

For the past several years, 
every kicker in the Packer 
uniform (and there have 
been many) has referred to 
Bart Starr as the best holder 
in the business. Now that 
Starr has retired and college 
phenom Chet Marcol has 
been signed, the situation is 
reversed. Devine is having 
trouble finding a reliable 
holder. .. 

Reports from San Diego 
are that the Chargers were 
stunned to find out they 
could get Lionel Aldridge 
from the Pack in exchange 
for Jim Hill. The story is that 
San Diego doubted if Hill 
could make the Charger 
team this year. Ironically, 
the same is true about Al- 
dridge. There was some 
doubt he could make the 
Pack. But Hill has been 
impressive... 

Devine wants some ar- 
tificial turf, either in Lam- 
beau Field or on the practice 
field next door, but is pro- 
ceeding cautiously because 
of the conflict with the 
Players Association...Cal 
Withrow is only the second 
string center but Packer of- 
fensive line Coach Rollie 
Dotsch says “If you could 
put two inches and 20 
pounds on him, he would be 
illegal”... 

In the opening exhibition, 
Fred Carr picked up the 
loose ball on an errant Ben- 
gal extra point snap and ran 
all the way to the end zone 
for a would-be “touch- 
down.” He took some razz- 
ing for it but in the second 
exhibition, at Miami, the 
same situation came up and 
Carr again set sail... but 
caught himself after about 
10 yards. ‘I thought it was a 
field goal,’’ he said. ‘'One of 
these days I'm going to get 
me one..."' 

As the Packers were 
about to board their plane 
for Miami, the anti-hijack 
metal detecting device 
began beeping. It had 
picked up a rosary in De- 
vine's pocket. The Packers 
won, 14-13, 


LOS ANGELES 
RAMS 


One of the most interest- 
ing and remarkable figures 
recorded among the many 
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that comprise the statistical 
feats of the NFC's leading 
active passers on the list 
below is Roman Gabriel's 
3.2 per cent of interceptions, 
the NFL record for passers 
who have thrown a mini- 
mum of 1,500 attempts. The 
Los Angeles Rams quarter- 
back has been intercepted 
only 97 times while attempt- 
ing 2,990 passes, or an 
average of once every 31 
attempts. .. 

Closest to Gabriel among 
players with 1,500 attempts 
are Bart Starr of Green Bay 
and Fran Tarkenton of Min- 
nesota, both with 4.4 per 
cent, which averages out to 
one interception every 23 
passes... Gabriel has 
thrown only 29 interceptions 
in 1,158 attempts over the 


last three seasons, cutting 16 
from his total of 45 over the 
previous three-year span, 
1966-68... 

“I began to concentrate 
on interceptions, even in 
practice,’’ Gabe says, re- 
calling some theories he 
adopted in 1969. ‘If our de- 
fense covers the pattern (in 
practice), I just trot away 
with the ball. I don't want to 
force the pass and get into 
bad habits. Also, most peo- 
ple think that throwing over 
the middle is dangerous, 
and that throwing to the out- 
side is safer. I don't believe 
it. There are a lot of defend- 
ers on the inside, but if you 
read the defense right you 
know where they are... 

“If you have your receiver 
hook in or slant in and he is 
covered, you can throw the 
ball low and he can dive 
back toward you and catch 
it anyway, Watch a receiver 
like Jack Snow. By now he 
knows when I will throw low 
and he starts diving even 
before I let go of the ball. 
On the other hand, throwing 
to the outside is dangerous. 
Against a good defensive 
back you have to be 100 per 
cent accurate. He has the 
angle. If the throw is even a 
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little behind, he'll step in 
there and get it, and there is 


no one out there to stop 
him.” 


MINNESOTA 
VIKINGS 


Joe Robbie, managing 
general partner of the 
Miami Dolphins, expects to 
play the Minnesota Vikings 
three times this season. 
That's what he told Viking 
general manager Jim Finks 
during a fishing trip and 
when Finks questioned him 
on it, Robbie replied: ‘'Pre- 
season, regular season and 
Super Bowl..."’... 

When Fran Tarkenton 
was asked if there’s any sim- 
ilarity in styles of him and 
Miami quarterback Bob 
Griese, Tarkenton said: 
“Yes, I think so. Bob uses 
sprint out and bootleg action 
and he’s a heady quarter- 
back...'"Another similarity 
was discovered. Both have 
the same birthday— 
February 3. Tarkenton was 
born that day in 1940, while 
Griese made his debut five 
years later. That makes Tar- 
kenton 32 and Griese 27... 

Paul Dickson, the defen- 
sive tackle the Vikings fond- 
ly referred to as ‘The 
Growler,’’ got a new outlook 
while serving on Bob Holl- 
way’s staff at St. Louis. ‘The 
Growler is turning into a 
purr,"’ said Dickson. ‘Now I 
like to walk to the practice 
field and look at the flowers 
along the way..."’... 

For a while during pre- 
season, Carl Eller was the 
only member of the Vikings’ 
Front Four on the practice 
field. Gary Larsen, Alan 
Page and Jim Marshall all 
were shelved with various 
ailments, prompting this line 
by Marshall: ‘We used to 
meet at the quarterback. 
Now we meet in the training 
room.,..’’ Viking kicker Fred 
Cox, in a suggestion to 
make field goal kicking 
more interesting, says: 
“They could try spotting the 
ball for field goals where it 


was downed on the previous 
play. When the ball goes out 


| of bounds, move it in eight 


and kick 


yards from 


there... 


NEW 
ORLEANS 
SAINTS 


Another training camp 
period has fallen from the 
calendar and there's no 
man in professional football 
happier than Dave Parks. ‘I 
dread the thought of train- 
ing camp all year long," 
said the former All Pro wide 
receiver now playing tight 
end for the New Orleans 
Saints. ‘‘Going to camp 
would be okay if I could 
send my body and leave my 
head at home.’ Parks 
missed several weeks of 
work because of a sore calf 
muscle but did get in for the 
second half of what the Na- 
tional Football League likes 
to call “pre season games.” 
Everyone else calls them 
exhibitions... 

Parks feels exhibitions are 
useless. “If we’re going to 
play 20 games a year (six 
exhibitions, 14 regular), why 
not let them all count,”’ he 
said without a trace of bitter- 
ness. ‘‘Do we need six 
games to warm up? Look, 
college teams play 10 and 11 
games a season and they 
don't need six games to get 
ready.’ Parks believes the 
veterans find it extremely 
difficult to get ‘‘up"’ for these 
exhibitions. He pointed to a 
game the Saints played 
against Dallas in mid- 
August. There is no team 
in the NFL I'd rather beat 
than the Cowboys,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I tried hard to get 
up for the game, but I just 
can’t get fired up for exhibi- 
tions. It just wasn't like play- 
ing aregular season game.” 
Incidentally, his Saints fell 
to the Cowboys, 30-7... 

Parks also doesn't like the 
length of training the pros 
must suffer through. He be- 
lieves there are just so many 
miles in a man's “wheels” 


and the thousands of yards 
run in July and August will 
take its toll during the 
stretch run of the regular 
campaign. He also resents 
some minor training camp 
regulations he believes are 
childish, and the fines that 
follow for breaking or bend- 
ing them. “It's worse than 
the army,” he grinned. ‘I'm 
a grown man and will do the 
right thing. What I'd like to 
do would be to come in two 
weeks before the league 
game and everyone.” .,. 
Parks’ comments should 
not be taken as a blast at 
Saint coaches or the football 
establishment. He was just 
speaking as a 30-year-old, 
nine year veteran of the 
football wars who knows 
time is running out on him. 
“Physically, I feel I can go 
on for a lot more years, but 
mentally, well, I just don't 


| know,” he admits candidly. 


And what about the future? 
“I want to coach; have to 
coach," he replied. ‘I’m 
going to have to coach just 
to see if I know as much 
about football as I think I 
know.”’... 

Parks’ career at New Or- 
leans has been as volatile as 
an erupting volcano. He 
joined the Saints in 1968 
after playing out his option 
with San Francisco's 49ers. 
The commissioner's office 
stepped in and ordered the 
fledgling NFL team to turn 
over a No. | draft pick plus 
their most recently acquired 
No. 1, Kevin Hardy. For 
months Pete Rozelle was as 
popular in New Orleans as 
Jane Fonda would be ad- 
dressing a Republican na- 
tional convention... 

Parks’ early years with the 
Saints were hampered by 
injuries. Then came a public 
outburst by Parks when he 
thought then Saint quarter- 
back Billy Kilmer was not 
throwing to him enough. To 
compound the situation for 
the big fellow out of Texas 
Tech, former coach Tom 
Fears moved him from wide 
receiver to tight end. He ac- 
cepted the order under pro- 
test but was not happy. By 
1971 Parks had learned to 
live as a tight end and 
admits last season was 
“fun.'’ “I don't have the 
speed to burn anybody now, 
but I can set ‘em up,” he 
admits with a soft chuckle. 


“I'd like to go out (wind up 
his career) with a con- 
tender, a winner,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘Last year, you 
know we were in the division 
race until almost the end. 
We had that mathematical 
shot. This year, I believe we 
have an even better 
opportunity.”... 

With a much improved 
Archie Manning and Edd 
Hargett doing the quarter- 
backing and a tougher run- 
ning game, Parks believes 
this could be a banner year 
for the six-year-old Saints. 
“Our passing attack is 
going to be dangerous,” he 
opinioned. ‘‘Danny Abra- 
mowicz and I work well to- 
gether and with Margene 
Atkins (acquired in an off- 
season trade with Dallas) on 
the other side, we'll be 
tough. If they double Mar- 
gene, Danny and I will kill 
‘em."’... 

While Parks is looking for 
a championship and an op- 
portunity to coach, he has 
one more burning desire, 
He'd like to own a string of 
thoroughbred racers. ‘‘It 
would be too expensive to 
go out and buy a bunch of 
good horses,” he admitted. 
“But I dream of picking up a 
good horse for, say, $20,000 
and turning him into a win- 
ner. Then with the winnings 
I parlay that one horse into a 
good stable,’’ the soft- 
spoken Texan said hopeful- 
ly. Bui plans for entering the 
Sport of Kings must wait. 
Despite the tough taining 
camp grind, there are still a 
lot of miles left in his 
“wheels.” 


NEW YORK 
GIANTS 


Pity the New York Giants. 
Ever since they announced 
the move to an as-yet un- 
built new stadium in New 
Jersey, they have had noth- 
ing but aggravation. First 
Mayor Lindsay and his 


Merry Men began to shriek | 


with outraged fury, charg- 


ing team president Well | 


Mara with being a “‘defec- 


tor’ (just a moment, didn’t 
Lindsay switch to another 
allegiance?). Now there are 
any number of hang-ups in 
the Garden State courts, 
with groups questioning ev- 
erything from the constitu- 
tionality of using state funds 
to build a racing track (part 
of the overall sports complex 


| proposed for the Hacken- 
| sack-East Rutherford mea- 


dowlands) to the threat to 
ecological balance if the 
swamps are cleared out. 
The only people who should 
logically complain are the 
Friends of the Mosquito... 

Should the stadium pro- 
posal get tied up in court, 
the Giants could have a real 
problem, since current 
plans call for Yankee Stadi- 
um to be “closed for renova- 
tion’ in 1973 and 1974. 
Where, then, would the 
Giants play? Try Prince- 
ton... Rutgers... Yale’s Bowl 
or even the new Philadel- 
phia Stadium on a share 
basis. They're personae 
non grata at Shea Stadium, 
don't you know... 

Offensive line coach Ray 
Wietecha has drawn plau- 
dits from the guys who 
should know—the offensive 
line... The linemen are very 
pleased with his teaching 
methods and feel he will 
make them better ath- 
letes...Ray, former Giant 
All-Pro center, worked 
under the late Vince Lom- 
bardi for five years and has 
picked up not only his pen- 
chant for teaching but sev- 
eral personal mannerisms 
as well... He'll be a fine 
head coach one day... 

Players and those writers 
attending the team daily 
have not failed to see a 
“new’’ Alex Webster this 
year...The head coach is 
not only tougher but 
smarter...He has blos- 
somed into a _ quality 
leader...Giants had a 
three-cornered deal with 
Houston and Cincinnati but 
it fell through... 

Tim Mara, nephew of 
Well and acting vice- 
president-treasurer of the 
team, had a busy sum- 
mer...He celebrated his 
38th birthday Aug. 6, just 
weeks after a second mar- 
tiage...Tim seems to be tak- 
ing more responsibility in 
the team’s front office, 
which must be a welcome 


experience for the hard- 
working Well, some 20 years 
his senior... Tim was in- 
strumental in replacing pub- 
licist Don Smith, one of the 
best, with Tom Power, and 
the promotion of Smitty's 
one-time assistant, Ed 
Croke, to the top job in the 
p.r. department... 

Quarterback Randy Joln- 
son says the only way he 
was able to force a trade 
from Atlanta coach Norm 
Van Brocklin in the summer 
of ‘71 was to report to 
camp...‘‘He would have let 
me sit home all year,’’ says 
the affable Texan, ‘‘and I 
just had to get away from 
there.’ Johnson says he was 
disappointed when he was 
traded to the Giants— 
“because I wanted to play 
and they had Fran Tarken- 
ton.” But at the end of the 
season, Randy's luck 
turned...Tark was traded 
and the No. | job was hand- 
ed to him... 

Running back Ron John- 
son and tight end Bob 
Tucker are in the third year 
of their chess game... They 
have played two full 
games...each one paced to 
last a season. Who's ahead? 
“I am,’ they both say 
simultaneously. 


PHILADELPHIA 
EAGLES 


Number one quarterback 
Pete Liske proved that ke 
was the right choice in the 
Eagles’ pre-season game 
against the experienced 
Washington Redskins. Liske 
completed 7 of 12 passes for 
60 yards and a 15-yard 
touchdown pass to tight end 
Gary Ballman, Liske sat out 
the second half when Coach 
Eddie Khayat split up the 
playing time of John Reaves 
and Rick Arrington. At the 
end, though, Khayat reitera- 
ted what he said all summer. 
“Pete's No. 1,'’ Khayat said, 
“He'll be No. 1 until some- 
body else proves they're No. 
Oe 

The Washington/Phila- 
delphia pre-season game 


was marred by 22 penal- 
ties, 9 for 75 yards against 
the Eagles and 13 for 95 
against the Redskins. 
“Every time we play the 
Eagles we seem to have a lot 
of turnovers,’’ mused Wash- 
ington Coach George Allen, 
mindful of two regular sea- 
son battles between the NFL 
Eastern Conference rivals. 
“They're hard hitters,’’ 
Allen continued, ‘You 
make two or three yards and 
there's always somebody on 
your back."... Washington 
linebacker Jack Pardee said 
after the 34-10 pre-season 
game: “I don't think the 
score reflects the kind of 
game it was.’’ The Eagles’ 
first touchdown period was 
the only one registered 
against the Redskins in their 
first three pre-season 
games..: 

Fred Hill, Joe Scarpati 
and Jim Whalen, all recent 
Eagle retirees, have entered 
the business world while 
Fred Whittingham, a fourth 
former Eagle who has left 
the game this year, has be- 
come a high school athletic 
director in California. Whit- 
tingham holds a Master's 
degree in education from 


Cal Poly at San Luis 


Obispo. 


SN 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


49ers 

In the past, the NFL has 
talked about the Year of the 
Quarterback and the Year 
of the Runner. But 1972, 
early on, seems the like the 
Year of the Injury... There 
were numerous players lost 
during the exhibition season 
and training camp, Tim Ros- 
sevich, Clarence Davis, 
Gail Sayers for example. 
And the 49ers were not to be 
an exception... 

First draft choice Terry 
Beasley of Auburn, the 
prime receiver for Heisman 
Trophy winner Pat Sullivan, 
broke his toe in the opening 
days of camp. He sat—li- 
terally—on the sidelines 
during the opening month of 
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exhibition season while the 
coaching staff and Beasley 
wondered exactly what 
could he do? “It's really 
frustrating to watch some- 
body else play,'’ said Beas- 
ley. The 49er quarterbacks, 
who figured that the acquisi- 
tion of Beasley would give 
them another target, were 
thinking the same thing... 

Jim Johnson, the all-pro 
cornerback and Mike Simp- 
son, both received serious 
shoulder injuries in the exhi- 
bition against San Diego. 
And even Ken Willard in- 
curred a wrenched knee. 
“Somebody asked me if I 
thought it was sprained,’ 
said the redoubtable Wil- 
lard, ‘‘and I told them I 
didn't know. I’d never had a 
sprain before.’’... 

Willard and other 49er 
players were irate about the 
playing field at San Diego 
Stadium, which because of 
the configuration, seemed to 
be laid out entirely on the 
dirt baseball infield. '‘I don’t 
think this would have hap- 
pened on AstroTurf,"’ said 
Willard. “There aren't many 
good things you can say 
about AstroTurf, but that's 
one of them.’’ One 49er 
claimed the infield had been 
rolled, ‘and was like con- 
crete." Why do the owners 
take such _ ridiculous 
chances with their valuable 
chattels in the exhibi- 
tions?... 

The trip to San Diego was 
bad news. The injuries to 
three players, a last-minute 
defeat and the loss of $550. 
Thieves broke into the 
rooms of Randy Beisler, 
Preston Riley and Ted Kwa- 
lick while the players were 
out and stole the money. 
When you're hot, you're hot. 
Under the collar. 


I 


ST. LOUIS 
CARDINALS 


The names most dis- 
cussed around the Cardinal 
camp as summer turned to 
autumn in 1972 were Gary 
Cuozzo...Jim Hart...Joe 
O'Donnell ... Tim Van 
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Galder... Donny Ander- 
son...Leon Burns...Bobby 
Moore ...and a rookie crop 
which looked like, with time, 
could mature into the nu- 
cleus of a solid club. In 
Cuozzo, acquired from Min- 
nesota during the off-season 
to provide improved quar- 
terbacking, the Cards 
seemed to have a heady 
leader, a player of con- 
fidence and poise. But he 
threw five interceptions in 
his first two exhibition ap- 
pearances and the suspi- 
cious were wondering just 
how much he would contrib- 
ute to an organization that 
has had quarterback prob- 
lems since Charley Johnson 
was first injured in the 
mid-60s... 

Cuozzo, who has been a 
second-stringer through 
much of his nine-season pro 
career, actually has the win- 
ning background that Bob 
Hollway covets... He has 
played on only one losing 
team, the 1967 expansion 
New Orleans Saints, and in 
eight years at Baltimore and 
Minnesota, his teams were 
82-29-1...In those seasons, 
the Colts and Vikings three 
times won 12 games and 
captured division crowns 
five times... 


Stil, there are those who 
believe that with fleet re- 
ceivers like Mel Gray and 
tookie Moore, the Cardinals 
would be more lethal with 
the strong-armed Hart at the 
trigger...The 1971 incum- 
bant, Hart's challenge of 
Cuozzo for the No. 1 job was 
set back by a slighi non- 
throwing shoulder separa- 
tion that sidelined him for 
more than half of the exhibi- 
tion schedule... 

In Hart's absence and 
with Cuozzo unable to con- 
vincingly seize the assign- 
ment, 28-year-old rookie 
Tim Van Galder became an 
unexpected factor... At this 
writing, the Cards also had 
a fourth QB on the roster in 
Pete Beathard, but it looked 
like he would be trad- 
ed...Van Galder, however, 
was impressive in camp, 
completing seven in a row 
against the Bears in a scrim- 
mage, and his status devel- 
oped into a matter of fas- 
cinating speculation... 


Drafted in 1966, Van | 


Galder was taxied most of 


his first two years before | 


| spending two years in ser- 


vice...Last fall, he was ac- 
tive for three games and, 
somewhat incredibly, if he 
should be activated for three 
games in 1972, he would 
qualify for an NFL five- 
season pension, without 
ever having stepped onto a 
regular-season playing 
field...He was active three 
games in 1966, making his 
two Army years credits 
...Then he added another 
“year"’ in '71...So, having 
never played, he is within 
sight of that pension... But 
the way he looked in '72, it 
was probable that he would 
play somewhere, if not with 
the Cardinals, then with 
some team that needed an 
effervescent, unproven-but- 
potentially first-rate OB... 
O'Donnell, obtained in 


| the trade for Irv Goode, 


walked out of camp after 
one practice in July, saying 
that he had decided to re- 
tire...But four weeks later, 
Hollway talked him into re- 
turning and the St. Louis of- 
fensive line was upgraded 
considerably... Ander- 

son and Burns, both also 
acquired in winter trades, 
looked like they would form 
the Cardinals’ tandem at 
running back, and that they 
would provide both power 
and versatility, although 


neither looks like a 
game-breaker... 
Hollway emphasizes, 


however, that Anderson is a 
“big play player,’’ and his 
professional approach to all 
phases of the game fits per- 
fectly the philosophy the St. 
Louis coach is trying to in- 
still in a team that has been 
noted for its inconsistency 
and, at times, lack of profes- 
sionalism...Burns, who was 
apparently in the San Diego 
scrap heap, early looked 
like a steal in exchange for 
plodding Cid Edwards... 

Pinally, Moore was a 
problem when he was late 
signing a contract and 
didn't show at camp until al- 
most a week after the Col- 
lege All-Star game...The 
team's No. | draft pick 
quickly showed that he 
could fit in either at running 
back or wide receiver and 
with O'Donnell's return, all 
the links seemed present for 
a much-improved attack 
over the one which fetched 
just 231 points in 1971. 


WASHINGTON 
REDSKINS 


The Redskins delighted 
| their fans with their fast 
| start, winning their first 
three exhibition games be- 
hind Bill Kilmer and Sonny 
Jurgensen and a stout de- 
fense...Larry Brown, who 
had had knee problems, was 
being kept out of the early 
pre-season tests because 
coach George Allen felt no 
need to risk injury to Brown. 
He runs with the first team 
during practice,’’ Allen 
said. ‘We know what he can 
doinagame.".., 

A Washington newspaper 
is running a contest to pick a 
name for the Redskins’ de- 
fense. Complained offensive 
tackle Walter Rock: ‘I guess 
they'll give the runnerup 
name to the offensive 
line."’...Spurred by the in- 
terest in the Bobby Fischer- 
Boris Spassky world cham- 
| pionship chess match, the 
| Redskins held their own 
chess tournament this sum- 
| mer under the direction of 
running back Mike Hull... 

Defensive end Verlon 
| Biggs, in his second year 

with the Redskins after leav- 
ing the New York Jets, has 
been much quicker this sea- 
son. “I was too heavy (280) 
when I reported last year,” 
Biggs said. ‘Then I tried to 
diet, and that sapped a lot of 
my strength. I was beaten 
before I started.”’... 

Allen has three former 
Jets on his squad—Biggs, 
defensive end Jimmie Jones 
and running back George 
Nock. Jones, coming off a 
knee operation, is a star of 
the future, according to 
Allen. Nock, meanwhile, 
had a 5.7 rushing average in 
his first two exhibitions and 
scored on a 37 yard run and 
46 yard pass’ from 
Kilmer...Fourth year man 
Harold McLinton making a 
run at wresting the starting 
middle linebacker's spot 
from veteran Myron Poitios. 
Allen predicts McLinton will 
| be an “All-Pro” some day. 

Noted Pottios: ‘‘Harold has 
| good range, and I'm not get- 


ting any younger.” & 
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@QPUARTERBACK / PLAYBACK 
CRAIG MORTON 


@ Perhaps the tWo most significant 
bréaks in the checkered pro football 
career of Craig Morton have been the 
retirement of Don Meredith in 1969 
and the separated shoulder suffered 

y Roger Staubach last August. Each 
of these developinents made Morton 
the No: 1 quarterback of the Dallas 
Cowboys. 

Yet, Morton experienced mixed 
emotions both times. He was pleased 
to gain the starting job, but he was 
sorry to see Meredith retire and he 
regretted seeing Staubach injured. 

In this exclusive Pro Quarterback 
interview, Morton discusses these 
ironic feelings as well as a number of 
other interesting topics. 

For example, he talks about the re- 
sponsibility he faces in leading the 
Cowboys back to the Super Bowl for 
the defense of their NFL cham- 
pionship and he talks about the frus- 
tration he has experienced in pro 
football as he marches toward his 
quest of being the best quarterback in 
the game. 

He discusses Staubach, Dallas 
Coach Tom Landry and a former 
teammate, Duane Thomas. Most in- 
teresting of all, though, he discusses 
Craig Morton. 


Pro Quarterback: What was your re- 
action when Roger got hurt? 

Morton: | was a little disappointed 
when he got hurt because | had more 
or less geared myself to compete with 
him the whole pre-season to try to 
beat him out. When | made my deci- 
sion to stay with the Cowboys, | knew 
I'd get my job back. | hate to see any- 
body get injured, especially like 
Roger did. I’ve been through a 
shoulder separation and had an 
operation and it’s really not any fun 
type of thing so | was really saddened 
by his getting hurt. | didn’t enjoy it at 
all. 

Pro Quarterback: When did you real- 
ize that you would be the quarterback 
who would have the responsibility of 
leading the Cowboys back to the 
Super Bowl? 

Morton: Right when he got hurt, | 
knew it was on me. | knew when he 
was holding his shoulder out there 
that he had really hurt it. | didn’t know 
how bad it was, but when he came out 
with his hand tucked in his pants it 
looked exactly like a re-enactment of 
when | did that against Atlanta. 

Pro Quarterback: What kind of pres- 
sure do you feel being in that role? 
How did you react to it? 


Morton: | don’t know if | really feel 
pressure or not. | kind of feel the pres- 
sure playing again. | haven’t felt it for 
a long time but | don’t really feel any 
added pressure or anything. | was re- 
ally prepared this year to be the No. 1 
quarterback so that it was kind of fall- 
ing into what | expected—onlly it was a 
little sooner. 

Pro Quarterback: You say you expect- 
ed it. Did you think you could win the 
job back? 

Morton: | really thought | could win 
the job back. | was having a real good 
pre-season. | felt that | had competed 
with Roger and if | wasn’t going to get 
the job through pre-season that even- 
tually | would get it during the year. | 
always say that it takes two quarter- 
backs—it may take three now, you 
never know—but it’s going to take 
two quarterbacks to go back to the 
Super Bowl because there are just too 
many games. When you're playing 14 
games plus 7 exhibition games and 
play-off games and everything else, 
that’s a lot of games. If a guy can with- 
stand the pressure and the pounding 
for that many games, it’s very 
exceptional. 

Pro Quarterback: What does it feel 
like now that you have the job back? 
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“My one main goal is to take the team to the 
Super Bowl and win it.” 


Morton: It feels great. | enjoy playing 
football. It’s a great way to relieve a lot 
of anxieties and it’s tremendously ful- 
filling mentally and physically and | 
think that’s what you have to ask of 
your job. Sol really enjoy it. 

Pro Quarterback: How does a quar- 
terback gain the confidence of the 
rest of the team after another quarter- 
back has led them to the cham- 
pionship and also has been named the 
league's most valuable player? 
Morton: It was more or less forced on 
them at the start. They never had a 
chance to adjust. They really didn’t 
have much of a choice, but my team- 
mates and | get along really well. They 
perform really well for me. | never 
had that problem. | think they have 
great confidence in me. They know | 
can lead them to the Super Bowl. | led 
the team to our first Super Bowl so 
they know | can lead them back there. 
| think the team has adjusted well to it. 
There are a certain amount of things 
that | don’t do that Roger does. He 
scrambles a lot and he makes the big 
plays at unbelievable times. | have to 
rely more on my knowledge of the 
game and throwing the football. 

Pro Quarterback: What was it like in 
the first half of last year when Tom 
Landry alternated you and Roger at 
quarterback? 

Morton: Neither one of us stood out 
in pre-season. It’s sort of a time for ad- 
justment and retraining your eyes and 
looking at different types of defenses. 
| didn’t know what was going to hap- 
pen. | had a couple of good games but 
then I played pretty badly against New 
Orleans and against Chicago | had a 
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fair game. Landry felt the team need- 
ed a change because we were just 
kind of hobbling along and we 
weren't really making any distinct ad- 
vances toward our goal, He made the 
change, and | know it was a haid one 
for him. It wasn’t really enjoyable for 
me, but it was one | had to accept and 
fight back from. 

Pro Quarterback: How did you feel 
when Landry finally named Staubach 
the No, 1 quarterback in the middle of 
the season? 

Morton: That's probably a moment I'll 
never forget. He called me into his of- 
fice and | thought he was going to go 
with me because he had gone with me 
in crucial situations up to that point. 
But then he said he was going with 
Roger. | respect Coach Landry. He’s a 
fantastic person—both as a coach and 
a man. He has taught me a lot and ad- 
vanced me as a person tremendously 
in the eight years I’ve been with the 
Cowboys. When he made the deci- 
sion, | knew it was a hard one for him 
and one that took a lot of thought on 
his part. He did it for one reason and 
that’s for the best of the team because 
that was the combination he felt was 
going to take us to the Super Bowl. Of 
course, he turned out right and Roger 
had a great year. The responsibility 
that | felt was that | shouldn’t com- 
plain or disrupt the team in any way. 
Pro Quarterback: How did you spend 
the rest of the season? What was it like 
sitting on the bench? 

Morton: The only thing | could really 
do during the season was to prepare 
myself mentally to keep going, to 
keep fighting back because | never 
knew if | would be called upon, so | 
really prepared myself mentally, | ad- 
justed my thinking a little bit. Instead 
of the gung-ho type of person, | really 
had to just be more or less a guy in 
the background who was there and 
ready to take over when something 
happened. It wasn’t really enjoyable, 
but | think it taught me a lot in many 
ways. Part of the reason | stayed with 
Dallas is that | learned | was very close 
to my team. | had a lot of tremendous 
friends in Dallas, and | really loved the 
area. It was a good adjustment period 
for me. | think | learned a lot through 
it. 

Pro Quarterback: You talk about de- 
ciding to stay in Dallas. How close did 
you come to wanting to go 
elsewhere? 

Morton: | had mixed emotions on 
that. When | was benched, my first 
thought was not to leave but to com- 
pete and get back the job and | 


thought it over and | really was never 
that serious about leaving. | always felt 
that if you're going to be the best— 
which I’m going to be—that you've 
got to compete and be with the best 
and the best was here. | was going to 
compete with Roger and the team had 
just won the Super Bowl, so there 
were two qualities that | couldn’t 
leave. That’s why | decided to stay. 

Pro Quarterback: How did you feel 
about not getting to play in the Super 
Bowl last season? 

Morton: | don’t know if | had any real 
thoughts. | had played in one Super 
Bowl and | thought | was going to get 
to play last season. | thought | was 
going to get to play because Roger 
was hurt. | remember warming up 
there because | really did feel that | 
was going to play. But it was no dif- 
ferent than anything else. | was ex- 
tremely pleased. | was pleased with 
myself that we had won the Super 
Bowl because | felt that | was a vital 
part of the team and that | had con- 
tributed just as much as anybody else 
in getting there. So | wasn’t any more 
disappointed than | had been in pre- 
vious games. 

Pro Quarterback: How did you feel 
about the team winning the Super 
Bowl with Staubach at quarterback 
after having lost it when you were the 
quarterback? 

Morton: | felt great about it. That was 
our whole team’s goal—to go back to 
the Super Bowl and win it. The game 
we played with Baltimore was just one 
of those things. It was kind of a weird 
game with the fumbles and tipped 
passes—something I'll never forget. 
But | couldn’t have been happier that 
we beat Miami and won the Super 
Bowl. It was just a great thing to be 
world champions. 

Pro Quarterback: How did the loss in 
the first Super Bowl affect you? 
Morton: | don’t know that it really af- 
fected me. Under the circumstances— 
| played the whole year with a bad 
shoulder and then | had a bad elbow 
the same year—to get as far as | did | 
thought it was a good plus win on my 
side. It’s something I'll never forget. | 
was criticized greatly for the game 
that | played, but still there are very 
few quarterbacks that have ever been 
there and | take pride in having been 
there. 

Pro Quarterback: Did it take you long 
to get over the loss? 

Morton: | don’t think I'll ever get over 
that loss, but it’s something that | put 
out of my mind. | think about it every 
once in a while. We've progressed so 


“When | was benched, my first thought was not to leave but to compete and get back the job. and 
| thought it over and | really was never that serious about leaving,” 


greatly now that the past really has no 
bearing on how | perform or anything. 
It had its effects at the time but now 
they have passed, whatever they 
were. 

Pro Quarterback: Do you look at 
Staubach’s injury as an opportunity to 
redeem yourself? 

Morton: Under the situation | guess it 
is that opportunity. As | said, I’m really 
sorry that he got hurt because | would 
like to have competed with him to see 
if | could beat him out. But | am in this 
situation where | am the quarterback 
now and of course whatever good 
things happen will give me a chance 
to take us back to the Super Bowl and 
win the Super Bowl, which | want to 
accomplish before | leave football. 
Pro Quarterback: Are you confident 
you can hold on to the No. 1 job even 
after Roger is healthy? 

Morton: | think so. | think when he 
comes back if I’m not performing well 
they'll probably stick him back in 
there to see what he can do. But | an- 
ticipate that I’ll be performing well 
and I'll be winning with the Cowboys. 


Pro Quarterback: How would you 
feel and what might you do if next 
year you once again were placed be- 
hind Roger? 

Morton: You never know what's 
going to happen in the future, but it 
could happen. He’s going to be com- 
ing back and competing against me, 
but whatever the situation, it still takes 
two quarterbacks. It just seems like 
whoever is there at the end is the one 
who reaps the benefits. You’ve got to 
place your football performance in 
perspective to what you accomplish 
each year and not what's written 
about you or what laurels you receive. 
I think you have to place everything 
you do in the win column, the real 
positive things, and things you don’t 
do so well you try to improve upon. | 
think it’s a definite challenge each 
year and if he comes back I'll just have 
to keep fighting to stay there. I-don’t 
plan to leave the Cowboys. There are 
too many great opportunities around 
here and this is where | want to live so 
I'll be competing against him probably 
until | leave football. 


Pro Quarterback: What kind of rela- 
tionship have you had with Roger? 
Morton: We've had a very good rela- 
tionship. It’s one of great competition. 
I've a great amount of respect and I’ve 
admired Roger greatly. He’s a fantastic 
person. We've got a good rela- 
tionship, | think it’s as good as any two 
people competing against each other 
can have. 

Pro Quarterback: In the past couple 
of years a number of young quarter- 
backs, such as Jim Plunkett and Terry 
Bradshaw have become instant start- 
ing quarterbacks. You, on the other 
hand, played behind Don Meredith 
for four years. How did you feel dur- 
ing that time? 

Morton: When | came here it was 
going to take me five years to play for 
the Cowboys because of the compli- 
cated and intricate system they have 
with keying defenses and reading 
them and knowing where to throw 
the ball. Nobody likes to sit on the 
bench, but | knew | had a lot to learn. 
| think our system has become a lot 
easier and simpler since | came in the 
league. But looking back I’ve learned 
a lot. | learned a tremendous amount 
from Don. | couldn't even explain 
how much | learned from him. He was 
a tremendous asset to me sol think 
the four years on the bench were 
probably pretty well spent. 

Pro Quarterback: Was there a frustra- 
tion, though, sitting on the bench and 
not getting to play too much? 
Morton: Yes, | think there’sa great 
frustration. Jerry Rhome and | were 
kind of No. 2 on and off. We'd alter- 
nate when they benched Don, then 
I'd start a few games, then he sat me 
back on the bench for the next couple 
of years. It was a period of ups and 
downs. But it’s something that | was 
told had to happen, that was the 
process of professional football, so | 
just adjusted accordingly. 

Pro Quarterback: Can you compare 
the frustration you experienced play- 
ing behind Meredith and Staubach? 
Morton: | don’t think there is a com- 
parison. | was No. 1 when | was beaten 
out by Roger and the frustration was 
great. Again | can only think of posi- 
tive things when | was benched be- 
cause of Roger beating me out. | hada 
good time to heal. | hadn’t had any 
rest and | had been beaten on for a 
few years with an operation on the 
shoulder and an operation on the 
elbow and every time | seemed to get 
well I'd injure something. The frustra- 
tion was great but | turned the frustra- 
tion to the positive side and | thought, 
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‘There are a certain amount of things that | don’t do that Roger does. He scrambles a lot and he 
makes the big plays at unbelievable times. | have to rely on my knowledge of the game and 
throwing the football." 


well, | had a chance to spend about six 
or seven months healing and I’m 
thankful tor it now because | really 
feel great physically. 

Pro Quarterback: How did you feel 
when Meredith retired and you finally 
got the No. 1 job? 

Morton: | was unbelievably surprised. 
| was coming back from a camping trip 
in California and | heard it on the 
radio with some friends—there were 
about six or seven of us coming back 
from northern California. | just 
couldn’t believe it. | had no idea Don 
was going to retire. He talked about 
possibly retiring, but | didn’t expect it 
at all. Right away | was kind of thrust 
onto the spot. | really was very excited 
on one hand and kind of disappointed 
on the other because Don had been a 
great friend and really the catalyst of 
the Cowboy spirit. 

Pro Quarterback: How would you ap- 
praise your play in those two years as 
the No. 1 quarterback? 

Morton: The first year | played pretty 
well the first four games. | was throw- 
ing the ball better than | ever had. 
Then | suffered that shoulder separa- 
tion and played the whole year with a 
bad shoulder, which took its toll. We 
had some good seasons. We won 11 
the first year and 10 the second year. 
After a winning season | wasn’t any- 
where near where | wanted to be be- 
cause | had played with injuries, but | 
was happy | could lead the team to its 
first championship. It was a great ex- 
citement for me. 
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Pro Quarterback: Some fans reacted 
negatively to your play. How did the 
booing affect you? 

Morton: | don’t think anybody enjoys 
being booed. | think | was kind of 
given an advantage because | had 
seen Don booed tremendously. He 
taught me a lot through that booing, 
how he reacted to it. It was kind of 
hard the first time | faced it. But it 
doesn’t bother me now. | think you 
hear it a little bit. | heard it a lot before 
but | don’t hear it too much now. It 
kind of picks everybody up. They say, 
‘well, let’s get more things together.’ | 
can‘t pay attention to what the fans 
are saying. They have a right to do 
what they want to do. They’re out for 
some entertainment and they’re not 
being pleased and they can react ac- 
cordingly. It has no effect on my per- 
formance. | won't let it anymore. It’s 
something you just have to face as a 
quarterback because every quarter- 
back’s going to be booed in his 
career. 

Pro Quarterback: During the 1970 
season you worked with a hypnotist. 
Why did you decide to do that? 
Morton: | consider myself fairly intel- 
lectual and | was interested in what 
was going on in that line. | had always 
been interested in hypnosis. | had a 
friend who had a clinic here in Dallas 
and | had really been hurt at the time, 
so | thought | would just go and listen 
to some of his tapes and see what peo- 
ple had gotten out of it. | became very 
interested in it. | thought it was a great 


way of positive thinking. It’s like 
psycho-cybernetics. It wasn’t that | 
was under a trance or anything be- 
cause | wasn’t. When | was being hit 
or something, I’d kind of try talking 
myself into completely relaxing in- 
stead of being so rigid. | don’t know if 
it worked or not; | have no idea. | 
wasn’t in it that long. But it came out 
that | was talking to my hypnotist be- 
fore a game, he was giving me instruc- 
tions on how to play the game and all 
this stuff that was so completely out of 
reality it was just a complete farce. Of 
course, nobody knows that side of it. 
The writers just wrote what they want- 
ed to write on it and | had no chance 
of explaining it and as it turned out | 
just said the heck with it. 

Pro Quarterback: When you were the 
starting quarterback in ‘69 and ’70, 
who called the plays? 

Morton: | called them the first year 
but midway through the second year 
we were beaten by St. Louis, 38-0, and 
it was kind of the low point in the 
Cowboys’ whole organization. Every- 
body started writing us off, saying it 
was just another one of our fancy 
starts that was folding at the end. 
Coach Landry felt that with all the 
booing and the pressure that seemed 
to be put on me, he would start calling 
the plays to take some of that pressure 
off. So he started calling the plays 
against Washington and then we 
didn’t lose again until the Super Bowl. 
So he’s been successful with it. He was 
really successful with it with Roger so 
he feels if you’re successful with 
something you have to keep going 
with it and that’s what he feels he’s 
going to do now. 

Pro Quarterback: How do you feel 
about not being able to call your own 
plays? Does it make you feel like 
something less than a complete 
quarterback? 

Morton: | don’t think so. We study so 
much together during the week that 
most of our calls would be the same. | 
think a lot of times that we may do 
something different, but he’s going to 
do it no matter what so there’s no rea- 
son for me to think badly about it. | 
mean that’s something that’s just part 
of the Cowboy organization now with 
Coach Landry calling the plays so | 
don’t have any negative thoughts 
about it. 

Pro Quarterback: Duane Thomas 
called Landry a plastic man. What kind 
of a person and coach is Tom? 
Morton: I’d say he’s more an in- 
troverted type of person than he is ex- 
troverted. He’s a man of tremendous 
emotion. He’s got great compassion 


for people that you really get to know 
about only when you become close to 
him. He‘s a very warm person and he’s 
very giving and he sacrifices greatly 
for the team, more than probably any- 
body. He works harder than anybody 
I’ve ever known in my life. | think you 
really have to admire a man like that. 
He sets a great example for the youth 
and all types of people throughout 
the country, and he does a tremen- 
dous amount of work that he just vol- 
unteers and donates his time for 
something he believes in. | really re- 
spect and admire him both as a person 
and as a coach. 


Pro Quarterback: What type of per- 
son is Duane Thomas? 

Morton: Duane and | started to get 
pretty close the first time we were in 
the Super Bowl. | think Duane just had 
a lot of his own beliefs that maybe a 
lot of people didn’t believe in. | think 
anybody is entitled to his beliefs and 
whether he chooses to talk to any- 
body or not is his prerogative. When 
he was called upon to do his job on 
the football field he always did it. Not 
understanding a lot of his personal 
problems and the type of background 
he’s from, | can’t criticize him. | think 
he did some things that he didn’t 
quite understand were hurting some 
people, but that’s just part of life and 
you have to accept people. | accepted 
Duane. | think he’s going to make a lot 
of great advances and | wish him all 
the luck in the world. 

Pro Quarterback: How did his behav- 
ior affect the Cowboys? 

Morton: There was a lot written about 
how Duane’s behavior was disrupting 
the team, but we’re a very mature 
team and we felt that Duane had his 
own reasons for doing what he did, 
his own personal beliefs. When he 
was on the football field he per- 
formed 100 percent and that’s all any- 
body ever asked of him, just like he’d 
ask of his teammates. We treated him 
just like he treated us. He’d let us 
alone and we'd let him alone and he 
performed well and that was all there 
was to it. 

Pro Quarterback: How would you 
assess your pro football career so far? 
Morton: Well, it’s been varied. There 
have been a lot of things that have 
happened. But | think it’s all ahead of 
me. A lot of things that have hap- 
pened in the past are forgotten. It’s 
what I’m doing this year that counts. | 
feel that I’m playing well now and | 
want to continue playing just the same 
way. 

Pro Quarterback: When you were in 


college at California, you had an op- 
portunity to become a baseball player. 
Do you regret your decision? 

Morton: No, | gave baseball a great 
chance in my life. | always wanted to 
become a professional baseball 
player. | went to college to get an ed- 
ucation and | wanted to play college 
football because | was always a great 
football fan, but | thought baseball 
was my better sport. When | was going 
to Cal | played in a couple of summer 
leagues in Colorado, but it all came 
down to one game after which | was 
going to make my decision to play 
football or baseball. We had anew 
football coach and he said you have to 
come out for spring ball and | said 
okay but let me see whether | want to 
pursue baseball or not. | wasn’t play- 
ing particularly well but | was going to 
really do well in this series at UCLA. 


Late in the game | was up with bases 
loaded, two outs, and a 3-2 count on 
me and | hit one to the left fielder. He 
jumped the fence and snagged it as it 
was going over and | said that’s it, I 
can’t take this kind of life. | can’t rely 
on something like this. I’d rather do 
something | can control more than | 
can baseball. So | guess that was the 
last time | played baseball. | just left 
after that series and went out for 
spring football and I’ve really never 
looked back or regretted it at all. 

Pro Quarterback: Do you feel you can 
control football better than baseball? 
Morton: Definitely. In baseball, you 
get yourself involved with so many 
things when you're having trouble, 
like changing your stance. | remember 
going through all that stuff. There’s 
just a tremendous mental pressure 
that you’re constantly faced with. 


“lam in this situation where | am the quarterback now and of course whatever good things hap- 
pen will give me a chance to take us back to the Super Bowl and win the Super Bow! which | 


want to accomplish before | leave football.” 
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When you're 0 for 22, you think 
there's no tomorrow. In football, if 
you're in a bad rut you have other 
players who can help you get out of it. 
In baseball you're pretty much on 
your own. | think it’s a pretty tough 
game. | think it’s the most demanding 
game of all sports. 

Pro Quarterback; A lot of people say 
that hitting a baseball is the toughest 
thing to do in any sport. 

Morton: I'd have to agree. At least it 
was for me. | think it was the hardest 
thing I've tried to do. 


Pro Quarterback: |s there anything in 
football that can compare to it? 
Morton: I'd say third and six and hav- 
ing to put the ball right there. Or any 
third down situation where you get an 
all out blitz and you have to hit some 
receiver and you have to think fast. It’s 
like looking at a curve ball. You have 
to say curve and adjust accordingly. In 
football when you're fading back and 
you see a blitz, you've got to know ex- 
actly what to do with the ball. 

Pro Quarterback: You're something 
of an independent person. How much 
latitude should a pro player have in 
his off-field behavior? 

Morton: | try to keep my off-field ac- 
tivities private but it never seems to 
work out too well. Being single.and 
around a lot of young people, | think 
people naturally look at you a lot and 
see what you're doing. | don’t think 
I've ever intentionally hurt anybody or 
done anything that would discredit 
me. | know a lot of things that may 
have been written that. | have done 
but there are very few things in my life 
that lam ashamed of. | think as long as 
you keep your personal life where 
you're not ashamed of yourself or you 
know that you’re not doing anything 
wrong, | think that’s all right. I’m 
happy with my personal self right 
now. There are a lot of improvements 
I'd like to make. Eventually I'd like to 
have a family but the time’s not ripe 
right now. You've got to live your life 
the way you want to live it. People 
keep trying to change it, especially 
when you're in public life. They say 
you have to do this, you have to do 
that. Well, you don’t necessarily have 
to do it. | try to set an example for 
young people because | have a great 
compassion for them. | love working 
with them and | love being around 
them. As long as | don’t hurt the little 
people, the guys growing up who are 
looking to me as an example. 

Pro Quarterback: Where does the 
public life of a football player end and 
his private life begin? 


Morton: Of course, people are very 
excited about the Cowboys as people 
are excited about any team and its 
players in different cities. | don’t think 
you can neglect anybody. You've got 
to be personable. It’s not very hard for 
me to be personable. It’s important 
that you take time with people. On 
the other side, they should appreciate 
your privacy at times when you prefer 
to be left alone. But I think it’s a com- 
bination of one side working with the 
other. If they treat you fairly, you 
should treat them fairly and vice versa. 
| never have had any trouble with 
people. They have always been very 
fair to me in Dallas considering every- 
thing, and they have been very nice to 
me off the field. | think your personal 
life begins when you leave the foot- 
ball field and a person ought to havea 
private life that he can enjoy and not 
have the pressures that he faces every 
day in the professional world. 

Pro Quarterback: Tell us about your 
off-field interests, things you like to 
do away from football. 

Morton: | love the snow. | like to 
snow ski and | like to water ski. | work 
with young people in Dallas on varied 
programs through the church groups. 
Most of all | have three or four very 
close friends whom | enjoy being with 
and doing things with. | enjoy travel- 
ing. | just like having a really good 
time and | like to see people have a 
good time with me. 

Pro Quarterback: You have had some 
misfortunes in business enterprises. 
Whal were you involved in and what 
happened? 

Morton: It’s the old story that you rely 
on people whom you probably 
shouldn't rely on and you trust their 
judgment when you know yours is 
better. | just put a lot of money into a 
bookstore chain and some sporting 
goods stores that had incompetent 
people running them. They were tak- 
ing a little bit through the back door 
when they should have been sharing 
it with me. | hate being cheated and 
that’s what | felt was happening. So | 
just said I’d abandon everything and 
start all over on my own and be very 
careful with whom | associate 
businesswise. 

Pro Quarterback: Are you involved in 
any businesses now? 

Morton: | have a club going up here, 
sort of a restaurant and dancing type 
place. It’s called Wellington's, and 
there are three of us involved in it. 
I've got a shopping center in Califor- 
nia that | own part of. It’s doing well. 
And I’ve got a lot of land in northern 


California that I’m sitting on for a 
while. So my investments are going 
pretty well now, 

Pro Quarterback: How long do you 
want to play pro football? 

Morton: | think I’d like to play foot- 
ball until the mental and physical chal- 
lenge is gone. When it leaves me and 
when | can no longer fill my needs 
through that, Ill know it is time to 
leave. 

Pro Quarterback: Do you have any 
particular goals in the game? 

Morton: My one main goal is to take 
the team to the Super Bowl and win it. 
Personal goals just come with being 
with a good team. | don't really have 
that many personal goals except to be 
more of a consistent quarterback. In 
the past I'd have a couple of good 
games and then I'd have not a very 
good game and I'd like to stay more 
on an even consistent routine instead 
of ups and downs. 

Pro Quarterback: You talked before 
about wanting to be the best quarter- 
back. What do you mean by that? 
Morton: | think you're the best when 
you can have a good game in the 
Super Bowl. Very few quarterbacks 
get there and when you do, you're the 
best for that vear. That's all you're 
ever going to be—the best for one 
year—because you've gol to reprove 
yourself every year and there are very 
few who have ever done it for a long 
period of time. With football as un- 
predictable as it is, | think if you can 
be the best for one year in your pro- 
fessional career that’s a great ac- 
complishment for anybody. 

Pro Quarterback: Are there any quar- 
terbacks whom you have idolized or 
patterned yourself after? 

Morton: I've greatly admired Johnny 
Unitas and Bart Starr and Sonny Jur- 
gensen. | always admired the way that 
Sonny throws the ball. It always seems 
he has the greatest arm I’ve ever seen. 
| don’t think I’ve patterned myself 
after anybody. | don't think you can 
do that. But as far as looking al some- 
body I’ve admired as quarterbacks, 
they would probably be the three. 

Pro Quarterback: What do you want 
to do after pro football? 

Morton: | really have no idea yet. | 
think my goal right now would be 
working with people, maybe coaching 
in high school. If | could have enough 
money to live the way | would like to 
live, I'd probably like to work with 
kids in high school, teach them some 
things not only about football but 
about life. | think this would be a 


great goal forme. & 
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A—When There’s No Daylight these NFL hel- 


met 


lamps shine. Made from real NFL hel- 


mets with team insignias, lamps come on 
walnut base and are right on for studying 


and 


as den accessory. $39.95 plus $1 post. 


B—NFL Ice Bucket, the party helper. Fully 
insulated to keep ice solid. Great for game 
parties & the home bar. $9.95 plus $1 post. 


C—Fantastic NFL Watches with team insig- 
nia on face. Fully guaranteed, fits any wrist. 


$19. 


95 plus $1.00 postage. 


D—NFL Approved Binoculars. Wide angle, 
7 x 35mm, fully coated lenses with prisms. 
These lightweight glasses are great for 
watching the game indoors and out. Ideal 


for 


boating, hunting, etc. With handsome 


case. $44.95 plus $1.50 postage. 


CMANLIUS SPORTS PRESENTATIONS, 155 East 55th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 —-‘16 


Name 


Address 


York, N. Y. 10022. Sorry, no COD's. 


E—Quality NFL Vinyl Belts with team insig- 
nia buckels of strong cast metal. Available 
for all major teams in all sports. State size 
from 18 to 36. $5.00 plus .50 postage. 


F—To The Showers. These bright NFL color- 
fast NFL towel and washcloth sets add zest 
to every bathroom. Great after those relax- 
ing showers. Set of two 22x44 towels and 2 
washcloths $7.50 plus .50 postage. 


G—NFL Timekeeper. This decorative clock is 
great for dens and boys’ rooms. NFL team 
insignia on face. Luminous dials. $9.99 plus 
$1.00 postage. 


H—Pro Football & hockey team 28 in. throw 
rugs or wall hangers. 100% ia printed 
with exact team colors. Washable and color- 
fast. $9.95 plus $1.00 for postage. 


in Sports Gifts... 


K 


ORDER EARLY TO AVOID THE CHRISTMAS RUSH! 


I—Big’ League Travel Alarm. This handy 
clock is a helpful traveling buddy. Available 
with team insignia for all major league 
sports. $7.99 plus .50 postage. 

J—The Right Play. New this year are these 
NFL, card tables that can become a colorful 
wall decoration when not in use. Made of 
easy to clean vinyl with 100% chrome trim 
and legs. $30.00 plus $1.00 postage. 
K—The NFL Sleeper. This 100% washable 
polyester fiberfill comforter is a practical 
must for any fan’s bed. Easily washable. 
NFL colors on one side, solid on reverse. 
$19.95 plus $1.00 postage. 

L—For The Coach. NFL director’s chairs with 
team insignias make a colorful addition to 
den or patio. Great for game watching in 
comfort. $23.95 plus $1.50 postage. 
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Ben Davidson is 6 feet, 8 inches tall and weighs 280 pounds. He plays defensive end for 
the Oakland Raiders. Jim Tyrer ts 6 feet, 6 inches tall and weighs 280 pounds. He plays of: 
Jensive tackle for the Kansas City Chiefs. The Raiders-Chiefs rivalry has been one of the 
fiercest in pro football history, and they ll go at each other again twice in November. 


BEN DAVIDSON 


Defensive end, Oakland Raiders 

@ In my opinion and in a lot of peoples’ opinion, Jim Tyrer 
is one of the best offensive tackles in the league. He’s a big, 
strong guy who's especially good on the run block. He's 
got one of the biggest heads in the league, and when he 
gets down in his stance and fires out at you in that big red 
Chiefs’ helmet, it looks like someone’s throwing a big red 
garbage can out at you. 

He's very strong in the arms and shoulders, and one of 
my best moves is to grab a man by the shoulders. I'm one 
of the bigger defensive ends so | try to use strength. | grab 
the offensive blocker by the shoulders and jerk myself by 
one way or another. But he’s especially good at flailing his 
hands and keeping your hands off his jersey. He’s strong 
enough to knock your hands away very easily when you try 
and put them on his shoulders to grab his jersey. 

The way it comes out usually is | get my wrists and 
forearms all beat up when | play against him. I’m not sure 
how he comes out of it, but four or five years ago he left 
the game for a couple of plays and when he came back in, | 
asked him what happened. He said, ‘You kicked me in the 
head. You know what happened.’ | don’t know how or if it 
happened, but that’s about the only time I’ve ever done 
anything to him that | know of. 

We don't really talk on the field. | just usually say hello 
and go on and do the thing from there. Off the field, I’ve 
run jnto him a few times. But our paths don’t cross too 
much. 

If there’s any one game that stands out, it was one a few 
years ago when the Chiefs threw only three passes in the 
whole game. They came out and ran at us with the old 
straight T where they had three tight backs and two tight 
ends. They just ran the ball down our throats and battered 
us play after play after play. It made for a hard afternoon. 

Despite something like that, they’re my favorite team to 
play. They’re our perennial rival for the Western Division 
championship. Maybe you get a little jaded playing a long 
time, but it’s always fun to play a contender and play an im- 
portant game. The old saying is they’re all important, but 
when you can play the team that’s either just ahead of you 
or just behind you and they’re trying to take your place for 
the championship, it makes a more interesting game out of 
it. 

The fact that they were in the playoffs last year and we 
weren’t will give us more incentive when we play them this 
year. | like the idea of playing them twice in four weeks 
because with them coming out of the | formation and shift- 
ing out of it and all the things they do on offense, it'|l prob- 
ably be to our advantage to play them that close together 
so we can see them the first time and come back the sec- 
ond time and remember what they do. 
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JIM TYRER 
Offensive tackle, Kansas City Chiefs 


@ | always seem to bring out the best in Ben Davidson. His 
assets are his extremely long arms and his height and size. 
He just gives you that big, strong outside pass rush. 

What's tough about Oakland is they give you a strong 
rush from the other side, too. So what happens is the quar- 
terback is forced from one side of the pocket to the other, 
and then they give you a strong rush up the middle. All in 
all, its a very effective pass rush. 

| have the most difficult time with people who play me 
wide outside and who are extremely quick. Ben plays me 
extremely wide. He’s the type of ball player who in the 
past, from an athletic ability standpoint, has been limited, 
but he uses all his assets to their fullest extent. 

Despite all the hitting we do against each other, we've 
never gotten into any kind of a fight or anything. There are 
heated moments on the line but never anything like an all 
out fist fight. 

Football is the kind of game where unless there’s a per- 
sonality clash, the animosity is left on the field. | respect a 
man as a pro and | hope that he respects me as a pro. | 
think the highest tribute a player can give another player is 
to respect his ability. 

It's true we've played against each other a lot, but that 
doesn't mean one game is the same as another. You have 
different game situations, different conditions. You could 
have a third and 10 situation or a third and 2. A man plays 
differently in these different situations. Granted, you'll do 
a lot of things the same way, but what you really have to 
look out for is the unorthodox situation where the man 
does something new. 

| can’t say there's any one game that I’ve played against 
Ben that stands out in my mind. | think the rivalry that 
exists between the teams speaks for itself. We’ve always 
had very good contests. In the early years they weren't the 
team that we were, but in recent years they’ve been a 
power and they’ve had great personnel. But every game 
we play them is a very good contest and we’ re pretty even- 
ly matched ball clubs so the team that makes the least mis- 
takes usually wins. 

In playing our two games so close together, | don’t think 
there’s any advantage at all for either team. It doesn’t make 
any difference to me when we play. As for my thing with 
Ben, he’s not any rougher physically on me than any other 
defensive end so it doesn’t matter. 

When it comes to blocking Ben on passing or running 
plays, playing against the run isn’t one of his stronger 
fortes, which is so often the case with most defensive ends. 
Their big forte usually is the pass rush. The rush, though, is 
my kind of game. I’d rather run block, but we pass 70 per 
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You may think our 2 blades 
are too many. 
Maybe your one blade 
isn't enough. 


Your one blade. 
Is it enough? 
(1) When you shave 
with your one blade 
razor, 


(2) your whisker 

is actually stretched out 
for a moment from 
the skin. 


(3) But after the whisker 
is shaved, it snaps right 
back. 

And that's that. 
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Our two blades. 
It’s not too many. 
(1) When you shave 
with the TRACI, 


(2) the Ist blade 
stretches your whisker 
out for a moment, 

just like your one 
blade razor. 


(3) But then, before 
that extra whisker can 
snap all the way back, 


(4) the 2nd blade can 
shave it again — closer. 
And with 2 blades 
shaving so fantastically 
close, we could recess 
them for extra safety. 
No one blade razor 
made can match it. 
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The Gillette TRACI” 
Two Bladed Razor 


li’s one blade better. 


Joe Namath 


THE 


@ During the salary negotiations, Joe Namath, typically, 
did not evade the issue. 

“1 think,” he said, “I should get more than any other 
player in the game.” 

He got it. He got $250,000 a season for two years, the 
highest annual salary in National Football League history. 
But now he must justify his $500,000 contract, now he must 
justify his reputation as the NFL’s most coveted quarter- 
back. Not that it will be a burden for him. When he signed 
his celebrated $427,000 contract as a rookie with the New 
York Jets in 1965, there were cynics. 

“Suppose you don’t make it,” a newsman asked him that 
year. ‘Do you still get all the money?” ” 

Joe Namath sounded as if he never had considered the 
possibility. “I'll make it,” he said. 

He made it big. But now, after missing most of the last 
two seasons because of a damaged knee last year and a 
fractured wrist the year before, he has to make it big again. 
Even bigger this time because he’s making a bigger salary. 
He proved that the Jets’ original investment of $427,000 
was a bargain when he guided the historic 16-7 upset of 
the Baltimore Colts in Super Bowl Il following the 1968 
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By Dave Anderson 


With Namath, the Jets always have a 
chance to win the Super Bowl again. With- 
out him, they have no chance. Not that he 
could win it again with bad players, but in 
a Super Bow! game his presence makes 
good players better. That’s charisma. And 
that’s what Joe Namath has, more of it 
than any other NFL player. 


$500,000 
CHALLENGE 


season. But now he’s got to prove that he’s worth $250,000 
a season. 

Nobody doubted that he had earned it. The gay. he 
signed, one Jet fan shrugged. 

“For the best quarterback in the NFL,” he said, §250,000 
a season is cheap.”’ 

Most of the NFL coaches agree that Joe Namath is the 
best quarterback. Prior to the 1971 season, he had 
emerged as the most coveted quarterback in a survey of 
NFL coaches. Of the 22 coaches who participated, 12 were 
willing to name one quarterback. Nine of them named Joe 
Namath, two named Roman Gabriel of the Los Angeles 
Rams, one named Johnny Unitas of the Baltimore Colts. 

Including the coaches who grouped several quarter- 
backs as the best, 16 named Namath, nine named Gabriel. 

The survey, which appeared originally in The New York 
Times, was used by Namath’‘s attorney, James Walsh, 
throughout the contract negotiations with the Jets’ front 
office. 

“You've got the best quarterback,’ Walsh told them. 
“The coaches say so. And the best quarterback deserves 
the best contract.” 


Namath; “| don't like the idea of going out there with the wind blowing, 
being cold, the rain coming down on you. | don’t like those parts of it, 
but | like the part of going out there and beating somebody.” 
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you can 


Get the flavor and fun of a couple of beers in one 


JACKSON BREWING CO. NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Since that survey, Bob Griese of the Miami Dolphins was 
selected as the All-NFL quarterback last season. But that 
should add to the drama of Namath’s duels within the AFC 
East this season with Griese, Unitas and Jim Plunkett of the 
New England Patriots—three quarterbacks of different 
eras. 

Griese is Namath’s contemporary. Unitas is the old mas- 
ter. Plunkett is the young heir apparent. 

Of the six divisions in the NFL, the AFC East looms as the 
toughest. To win it, Namath must produce a sensational 
season. To qualify for the playoffs as the AFC’s second- 
place team with the best record will be enough. And if the 
Jets are in the playoffs, look for Namath to be at his best, 
because another Super Bowl appearance will be within his 
grasp. 

“If most of our guys stay healthy,” he had said at training 
camp, ‘we can win the Super Bowl this year too.” 

He had been reminded of the Super Bowl by The Fifth 
Dimension singing ‘Soul Stone Picnic’’ on his portable 
radio. 

“That was a great year, 1968,” he said. “That song was big 
that year, that and ‘Wichita Lineman,’ a great year.”” 

Ever since, the Jets who were part of that Super Bowl vic- 
tory have considered it part of their heritage. To them, the 
Kansas City Chiefs, the Colts and the Dallas Cowboys have 
intruded on their property. If the Jets get close this season, 
the memory of that victory will be a psychological factor in 
their favor. 

“Our young players don’t understand,” John Schmitt, 
the Jets’ center, was saying recently. “But if we’re near it, 
we'll make them understand.” 

Oddly, only the core of that Super Bowl team remains on 
the Jet roster. When training camp opened, only 15 players 
with diamond-studded rings from Super Bowl III were 
there. Namath at quarterback. Matt Snell and Emerson 
Boozer at running back. Don Maynard at wide receiver. 
Winston Hill, Dave Herman, John Schmitt and Randy Ras- 
mussen on the offensive line. Gerry Philbin and John Elliott 
on the defensive line. Larry Grantham, Ralph Baker, Al 
Atkinson and Paul Crane at linebacker. John Dockery at 
cornerback. 

But the most important is Namath, because he was the 
essence of that Super Bowl triumph. 

With him, the Jets always have a chance to win it again. 
Without him, the Jets have no chance. No matter what the 
supporting cast may be. Not that he could win it again with 
bad players. But in a Super Bowl game, his presence would 
make good players better. That’s charisma. And that’s what 
Joe Namath has, more of it than any other NFL player. 

He proved that last year against the San Francisco 49ers 
in the season’s most memorable scenario. 

In the Jets’ first exhibition game, he had suffered a se- 
verely damaged left knee. Instinctively attempting to tack- 
le Mike Lucci, the big middle linebacker of the Detroit 
Lions who had picked up a Jet fumble, Namath had been 
hit on the knee by Paul Naumoff, another Lion linebacker. 
As pain seared through the knee, Namath grabbed it with 
both hands. 

“You all right, Joe, you all right?’” Naumoff asked. 

“No,'’ Namath replied, hobbling stiffly to his feet. 

Surgery was performed the next day. But the injury had 
created a new dimension for Joe Namath’s image—sym- 
pathy. Before the knee injury, his image as a playboy and 
wise guy had provoked some people into openly rooting 
that he would be injured seriously. But upon hearing the 
news that he would miss most, if not all, of the 1971 season 
most NEL followers appeared to be sad. 

Slowly, deterred by nerve damage in his left foot that 


created ‘‘the worst pain I’ve ever had,"’ he resumed 
practice. 

On the day before the Jets were to play the 49ers at Shea 
Stadium on the 11th weekend of the season, it appeared 
that he would be restored to the roster. 

“All | know,” he said that day, grinning, “is that | can’t 


-wait until tomorrow.” 


Between his knee surgery and his fractured wrist, he 
hadn’t competed in a regular-season game in about 14 
months. 

“1 don’t like the idea of being off, but that happened,” 
he said. “I like the idea of going out there and playing 
well.” 

Some people believed that he shouldn’t return last sea- 
son, that he was risking re-injury. One of his teammates, 
Emerson Boozer, stated flatly that Joe Namath shouldn't 
ever play again, period. But the quarterback disregarded 
those opinions. He was a football player and with four 
games remaining in the season, he was going to play foot- 
ball. Or at least he would be available to play football if the 
Jets needed him. 

“The thing is,’” he said that day, “is that | think I’m well, 
or as well as I’m going to get. | don’t like the idea of going 
out there with the wind blowing, being cold, the rain com- 
ing down on you, getting the hell beat out of you. | don’t 
like those parts of it, but | like the part of going out there 
and performing, doing well, beating somebody, coming in 
after the game and having fun. That’s what’s good about 
it 

The next day Bob Davis opened at quarterback for the 
Jets, but in the second quarter, he suffered a sprained 
ankle. Seeing him on the ground, the 63,936 spectators, 
realizing that Namath had to play now, began to cheer. 

“I said to myself, ‘Oh, hell, well you got to go now,’ ” the 
quarterback acknowledged later. “I had talked to Weeb 
(Ewbank) before the game. Davis had been doing a pretty 
good job. It wouldn’t have been exactly fair not to give 
him a chance to keep playing. | didn’t know if I’d go in, but 
then | knew that I had to play. 

“When you hear all that noise, naturally | was excited, | 
was hoping I'd lift the team. Just like anybody hopes that 
they’re part of a situation where they can do some good. 
That’s a natural thing. | just feel like I’m going to do well, 
and they feel like I’m going to do well. You have to have 
confidence. | said, ‘We’re going to go now.’ ” 

And with Namath at quarterback, the Jets went. He 
threw three touchdown passes and in the final minute, he 
guided the Jets to the 49ers’ 19-yard line before a third- 
down pass toward Eddie Bell in the end zone was inter- 
cepted by Johnny Fuller, a 49er safetyman, dooming the 
Jets to a 24-21 loss. But the melodrama had been 
magnificent. 

“Terrific,” Namath’s father said to him later. 

“We didn’t win,” the quarterback said, annoyed. 

Joe Namath is like that. To him, if you don’t win, it 
doesn’t matter how close you come. And when he talks 
about passing, he’s a perfectionist. That day, in his first NFL 
game in 14 months, he had completed 11 of 27 passes for 
258 yards against one of the NFL’s best defensive teams. 

“1 didn’t play well at all,’”” he said. “The best pass | threw 
as far as putting something on it and getting good flight 
was the last one that was intercepted.” 

One of his touchdown passes had covered 57 yards. The 
receiver was Rich Caster, who had outmaneuvered the 
49er defenders on a post pattern but had to slow down 
slightly to catch Namath’s pass in front of the goal posts. 

“1 got to satisfy myself as far as performance goes,’’ Na- 
math said. ‘‘You’re the only person who knows what 
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you're doing out there. That pass to Caster slipped.” 

He had no reason to alibi. That pass had put a touch- 
down on the scoreboard. Another touchdown had oc- 
curred when Caster reached low for a pass around his 
knees. That one hadn’t satisfied Namath, either, but he had 
accepted the 6 points. He also had accepted his share of 
bruises, as any quarterback must. His knee surgery had not 
created any sympathy among the 49er pass-rushers. Ce- 
drick Hardman, whose nickname is Nasty, had swatted Na- 
math several times. 

“When the game ended,” Namath said, smiling, ‘that 
big Hardman came over to shake hands. He told me | was 
still his idol. | thanked him sincerely.” 

Team by team, the players in what is known as the old 
NFL are learning what the old AFL players have known all 
along—that Joe Namath can’t be intimidated. Of all the old 
AFL teams, the Oakland Raiders attempted to intimidate 
him the most. But if anything, he performed at a higher 
level. Before the 1968 AFL championship game, the Raiders 
were enroute to New York in their chartered jet when 
John Madden, then an assistant coach but now the head 
coach, was discussing Namath’s skill. 

“Maybe if we get to him fast,” somebody said to Mad- 
den, “it'll make him gun-shy.”” 

“No way,’” Madden said. ‘You can’t intimidate Joe Na- 
math. He just doesn’t scare.” 

Nor does Joe Namath think that quarterbacks should be 
protected, and perhaps preserved, by rules that presuma- 
bly would increase their safety. 

“| hope they don’t put in any rules like that,”” he once 
said, “a drastic rules change would ruin the game.” 

At the time, he mentioned that nothing should be done 
“to detract from the essence”’ of professional football. 


can you beat the 


PROS? 


“The essence,’’ he explained, “is the fight to get at the 
quarterback. The fight between the offensive line and the 
defensive line. If the defense wins, you've got to give them 
their trophy.” 

Their trophy? 

“Me,” he said. 

Two years ago, when his passing wrist was fractured un- 
der the impact of Billy Ray Smith of the Baltimore Colts, he 
was a trophy. Last year, he was victimized by a linebacker 
who was blocking for ateammate running with a recovered 
fumble. Some observers thought that Paul Naumoff had 
crippled Namath with a ‘“‘cheap shot,” but the quarterback 
never complained. 

“It wouldn’t have happened,” he said, “if | had made 
the tackle.” 

Spoken like the football player he is. No longer does he 
talk of making movies, or of his business deals although he 
has several lucrative commercials and endorsements. Now 
he talks of football. And after two seasons of frustration, he 
talks of winning again, winning the Super Bowl perhaps. 

As dramatic as his performance was against the 49ers last 
year, he was more impressed with the Jets’ two victories at 
the end of the season over the Patriots and the Cincinnati 
Bengals. 

With those two victories, the Jets finished with a 6-8 
won-lost record, quite respectable considering the injuries 
to so many important players. And after the 13-6 triumph 
over the Patriots, a member of the Jets’ staff congratulated 
Namath on his performance. 

“You're a winner again,” the man said. 

“\'m always a winner,’’ Joe Namath said. 

Spoken like a quarterback with a $250,000 salary. That’s 
the reason he’s making that much money. &} 


Never before have you tried a game 
idea like this, designed to pit your skill 
against that of your favorite Pro Quarter- 
back and the actual plays he calls! 


Or play your opponent across the table 
in the Head-to-Head version. Either way 
you will find this game so exciting, you'll 
become as emotionally involved as if 
you were down there on the field! 


It is compact in size; playing pieces a 


From the creative mind of a sports fan simple; and the IDEA of ALL PRO 


like yourself and hot off the press!! 
For the man who knows football, it's — 


QUARTERBACK is so great, you will 
find yourself going back for more... 
even if you lose. This game becomes a 
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ALL PRO QUARTERBACK features: 


@ Two-minute drills 
@ Possibility of 60 yd. Field Goals 
@ Automatic Penalties 
@ Touchdowns possible 
on any type play 
@ Realistic blitzing 
@ All possible football plays 


Three versions: playing the Pro, Head- 
to-Head, and Solitaire. 


Send $6.95 Check or Money Order to: 


ALL PRO QUARTERBACK 
P. O. Box 17283 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84117 


Name 


Address 


citi — State Zip 
Utah residents add 31 ¢ Sales Tax. 
Postage is paid anywhere in the U. S. 
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FOOTBALL 
CHRISTMA 
STOCKING 


This year score a touchdown with your youngsters with the OFFICIAL NFL 
TEAM CHRISTMAS STOCKING, chock full of Pro Football's most exciting toys 
designed to thrill any child come Christmas morning. 

Imagine the surprise and delight on his face when he wakes up and finds this 
OFFICIAL NFL TEAM CHRISTMAS STOCKING hanging on the mantle. 

Filled with such little pro delights as an OFFICIAL MINIATURE TEAM HELMET, 
that’s a pencil sharpener too; a 7 inch bobble head doll in the official team 
uniform, so authentic he almost looks alive; a 12 inch OFFICIAL TEAM PENNANT 
complete with streamers to hang on his bedroom wall; and last but not least, 

the OFFICIAL 5 INCH TEAM FOOTBALL, to keep as a treasure or toss around 
with the other little pro football fans (Dad included). 


Don’t delay! You must order now to receive in time for Christmas! 

Because we have only a limited quantity of stockings available for this year, we 
must fill orders on a first come, first serve basis. To avoid being disappointed, fill 
out the order blank below and become the football hero of the year with your 
children this Christmas. Complete moneyback guarantee of course. yo 
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PRO-FOOTBALL MERCHANDISING, INC. Dept. DM 8 
200 Atlantic Avenue 

Manasquan, New Jersey 08736 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me the team Christmas Stockings | have checked below. | 
enclose check or money order. (Sorry, no C.O.D.'s), Stockings at $3.99 
plus 75 cents postage and handling. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OC Atlanta Falcons (©) Green Bay Packers (© New Orleans Saints (© San Francisco 49ers 
©) Chicago Bears © Los Angeles Rams () New York Giants D St. Louis Cardinals 


C Dallas Cowboys ( Minnesota Vikings [© Philadelphia Eagles (©) Washington Redskins 


O Detroit Lions 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
D Baltimore Colts (©) Cleveland Browns () Kansas City Chiefs © Oakland Raiders 


O Boston Patriots (© Denver Broncos © Miami Dolphins 0 Pittsburgh Steelers 
O Buffalo Bills © Houston Oilers C1 New York Jets O San Diego Chargers 
© Cincinnati Bengals 
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but thanks to X-15, the 
new washday miracle, my jer- 


seys come out clean as new! 
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I think I got it this 
time... first I land on the 
ball, swallow it, then look at 
the camera and say—“I can't 
believe I ate the whole thing!” 
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; me : . ; 


I'd be kicking against the 
Dolphins, / thought they 
meant something else... 


...and if that didn’t convince 
you that football reduces a 
man to a blubbering idiot, 
this gentleman on my right... 
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B® He could feel the unspeakable 
wrenching pain of ligaments being se- 
vered. Then, with agonizing effort, 
Bob Babich tried to rise from the 
ground. The attempt was futile. Mo- 
ments earlier, Leroy Kelly of the 
Browns had slanted sharply to his 
right, bolting into the line for five 
yards before Babich zeroed in with 
full force. Kelly was downed but it was 
Babich, the young San Diego Charger 
linebacker, who was felled. 

This was late in August of 1969, dur- 
ing a pre-season game in Cleveland, 
one that Babich had anticipated with 
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such shining expectations. From the 
time he was seven, the Browns were 
Babich’s team as he grew to manhood 
in the northern Ohio steel town of 
Campbell, 60 miles from Cleveland. 
Now he had earned a starting berth 
on the Chargers. He had become an 
instant hero to the fans in San Diego. 
His family and friends were watching 
on the television. 

But with that one play, early in the 
first period, his rookie year ended. “‘I 
had all my weight planted on one leg 
and | had him stopped,” Babich re- 
calls. “Then, everyone joined in on 

Continued on page 72 
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By Don Freeman 
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Charley Leigh of the Miami 
Dolphins gets sideswiped by 
the New England Patriots. 
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Berry: “Everyone has his doubts when he 
comes into the NFL and it’s even harder to 
play for an expansion team and a bunch of 
guys thrown together. You don’t really 
have those great athletes. You're always 
wondering, gee, are you really good 
enough to play in this league or not.” 


@ Scene One: Fran Tarkenton is sitting in a Bloomington, 
Minn., steak house with two writer friends ona biting cold 
and snowy wintry Saturday in 1966 and telling them that as 
far as he knows he won't play in the Sunday game against 
the Atlanta Falcons. He does not seem particularly bitter, 
but disappointment is there. After all, he had made a na- 
tional collegiate reputation at the University of Georgia 
and he resides in Atlanta. It was a matter of pride. 

Scene Two: It is Sunday and Minnesota coach Norm Van 
Brocklin has decided to go with 5-11, 185-pound Bob Berry 
at quarterback and go all the way with him. Berry is a se- 
cond-year player out of the University of Oregon. Van 
Brocklin, also known as the Dutchman, has been losing 
and it’s said Dutchmen don’t like to lose and he is going to 
do something about it. He is going to put Tarkenton, also 
known as the Scrambler, on the bench and tie his wagon to 
the fiesty shoulders of young Berry. The gamble fails and 
the Falcons win ona long interception return. 

Scene Three: It is the off-season and Tarkenton sits 
down, takes pen in hand and writes a letter to “Dear Jim 
and Members of The Board.” Jim is Jim Finks, general man- 
ager of the Vikings. “I shall not return,” Tarkenton says in 
so many words. Shortly thereafter Van Brocklin resigns. In 
the meanwhile Tarkenton is traded to the New York Giants 
for enough draft choices to make the Vikings a future 
dynasty. 

Scene Four: It is 1967 and Tarkenton is playing with the 
Giants and Berry is throwing only seven passes all season 
playing behind Joe Kapp with the Vikings and Van Brock- 
lin, pencil and microphone in hand, has joined the media 
as color analyst for the New Orleans Saints. “In your opin- 
ion, what was the turning point...” 

Scene Five: As the NFL world turns into 1968, Bob Berry 
and receiver Paul Flatley are victims of the final Viking cuts 
and sign as free agents with the Falcons. The package cost 
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. Peat 
... No more quarterback luncheons or banquets for him! FonGF 


Berry: “The last year | was with the Vikings, the year they had Joe 


Kapp, they won only three or four games. So they hadn't really jelled at 
that point.” 


$200. Now you've got the picture. Bob, who had played for 
Norm but not for Bud, is now playing for Norm but not 
with the first unit. He is behind Randy. The Falcons go to 
San Francisco and lose their third straight game and Norb 
Hecker is not with them anymore. He is replaced by Norm, 
who is not a media man anymore, and Berry and the 
Dutchman are reunited. The war is on and Randy Johnson 
and Berry are on the target area and are sacked 71 times. 
They split the season. 

Scene Six: It is the summer of '71 and Johnson, not play- 
ing, wants to be traded and Van Brocklin accommodates 
him by exchanging him for Tarkenton’s backup quarter- 
back, Dick Shiner. Tarkenton leaves camp in a financial 
wrangle, but returns and things are never the same. 

Scene Seven: As we rejoin this continuing and compel- 
ling drama, it is 1972 and Berry, who was once Tarkenton’s 
caddy, is now quarterback in residence of the Falcons, 
while Johnson, who was once Berry’s superior and backup 
and Tarkenton’s relief man, isnow quarterback of the 
Giants, and Tarkenton, who once played ahead of Berry 
and Johnson, is back at Minnesota where this whole thing 
started when Berry played ahead of him on a wintry Sun- 
day in 1966. Finis, as the NFL world turns. 

Six years after that disastrous afternoon in Bloomington, 
Norm Van Brocklin finds justification in the use of the 
young man from Oregon. No one criticizes Bob Berry 
anymore. 

In 1971 he had the highest completion percentage (60.2) 
in the National Football League. He passed for 11 touch- 
downs and 2,005 yards, including 301 against Los Angeles 
and 309 against Detroit, no minor feats. His statistics were 
impressive, but Atlanta fans will long remember one game, 
the last one, from the 1971 season. Forty seconds remained 
in the NFL year when Berry lofted a 22-yard touchdown 


strike to rookie wide receiver Ken Burrow. The touch- 
down gave the Falcons a 24-20 decision over New Orleans 
and their first winning season, 7-6-1. Some credit, of 
course, must go to Shiner who stepped in and won three 
games after Berry suffered a severe hamstring pull in the 
fourth game of the season. But when the bull was posi- 
tioned and prepared for the thrust, the winning thrust, 
Berry was there for the coup de grace. 

Who is Robert Chadwick Berry Jr.? Quickly, Bob Berry 
is...son of Robert Chadwick Berry Sr., football coach at 
San Jose City College, Oregon’s all-time leader in passing 
and total offense and a participant in the Hula Bowl, East- 
West game and Coaches’ all-America game. His college 
credentials were impeccable. He played his high school 
football for his father, the coach. At Oregon he broke the 
records held by Norm Van Brocklin, the coach. That is the 
pre-NFL Bob Berry. 

In the National Football League, where he became an 
overnight success after six years of mental anguish and get- 
ting off the canvas, he is 5-11 Bob Berry, the quarterback 
“too short to play in the pros.” Try as he may, Berry cannot 
escape stereotypists in the media and elsewhere. They 
walk around with little handbooks and weight charts and 
measure the warriors. Now, a defensive tackle, he has to 
be 6-5 and 260; a running back, 6-2 and 215; a quarterback, 
6-3, 200, and down the line. They add, of course, he must 
have speed, ability, quickness and that intangible quality, a 
fighting heart. 

“If you ask me if I’m too short, I'm going to get right 
cross,” Berry said in a recent interview. 

He has been asked the question before, many times. 
“Hey, Bob, do you think you’re too short to play in the 
NFL?” He had a quick and clever reply. “I don’t know; I’ve 
never been any taller.” No one mentions his height when 
he has a big game. He wasn’t too short when he put 38 
points on the boards against Detroit. But he was short 
when he and the Falcons failed to score on the 49ers late in 
the season. Everything, they say, is relative. 

Another under-six feet quarterback put it best. “Okay, 
so I’m 5-10,” he said. ‘Suppose | am 6-2 and all the linemen 
are 6-7. Could | see any better?”’ 

Perhaps Berry has been ‘‘too short’’ because he has 
never been with anything except an expansion team, first 
the Vikings and now the Falcons. 

“Everyone has his doubts when he comes into the NFL,” 
says Berry, ‘and it’s even harder to play for an expansion 
team and a bunch of guys thrown together. You don’t real- 
ly have those great athletes. You’re always wondering, gee, 
are you really good enough to play in this league or not. 

“Then when you start winning and get the athletes it 
sure makes everything a lot easier. You know, the last year 
| was with the Vikings, the year they had Joe Kapp, they 
won only three or four games. So they hadn’t really jelled 
at that point either.” 

The summer of 1968 has to be the most depressing 
period of Berry’s athletic life. 

“| had gone to Bud Grant after we had started training 
camp,” he recalls. “| could more or less see the writing on 
the wall. They had brought Cuozzo in and Joe Kapp had 
started the year before. | had gone through probably my 
best training camp and played quite a bit during the exhi- 
bition season because of injuries to other people. | asked 
to be traded. | said, ‘Look, | want to play for the Vikings, 
but the worst thing that could happen to me was to hang 
around all training camp and then be one of the last cut. 
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Perhaps Berry has been stuck with his “too short’ label because he has never been with anything except an expansion team, first the Vikings and 


now the Falcons. 


That’s how a lot of ballplayers end up with no job. So he 
kept me all through the exhibition season, kept encourag- 
ing me and what not and | said, well, I’m here to stay. 
When that final cut came, down to 40 players, he called 
Flatley and myself in and told us he was releasing us. 

“So lasked him, ‘why are you releasing me?... You 
know, we had this talk before and all that.’ And he said, 
‘Well, you had a good exhibition season and we couldn't 
release you.’ But then that didn’t make sense either. In a 
later talk, from what | understood, he wanted an older 
quarterback. He figured the age when a quarterback really 
comes into his own is 28-29 years old and, of course, Kapp 
was this age and | was quite a bit younger at that time.” 

So, for a cash outlay of $100, the Falcons picked up a 
quarterback. 

This summer, for the first time, Berry reported to a train- 
ing camp knowing he was the starting quarterback. This sit- 
uation did not prevail last year. There were rumors that 
Van Brocklin was interested in Kapp. Randy Johnson had 
asked to be traded, but he was in camp and working out. 
Soon he was gone, however, and the Kapp talk died a nat- 
ural death and Berry stood tall as an NFL quarterback. 

Given such a vote of confidence, he promptly went to 
work on three heavyweights. He was on-target on 16 of 21 
passes in an opening-game victory over San Francisco, 
passed for 301 yards in a tie with Los Angeles and 309 yards 
in the 41-38 loss to Detroit. For the great day at Tiger Stadi- 
um, he was named Associated Press NFL Offensive Player 
of the Week. 

His response was characteristic of his bulldogish nature. 
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“1 don’t see how a player ona losing team can be player of 
the week,” he said. 

Berry has some of the Van Brocklin traits. He does not 
appreciate inane questions, he is confident, he does not 
lose well and he can be abrasive. But he is a leader and his 
teammates respect him and respond to his leadership. Last 
year when Van Brocklin took over the play-calling for new- 
comer Shiner and continued after Berry’s return, Bob was 
outspoken and said, yes, he’d prefer to call his own plays 
but that he worked for Van Brocklin and Van Brocklin was 
the boss. 

This was quarterback talk and the kind of talk that Van 
Brocklin, always an independent soul, appreciated. Play- 
calling was returned to the quarterbacks this year. As Van 
Brocklin put it, “Our quarterbacks will call the plays as 
long as they call the plays we want called.” Hmm-mm-mm, 
that just about covers it. 

Berry received excellent training in player-coach rela- 
tionship when he quarterbacked for his father. 

“There were a lot of tense moments around the dinner 
table,” Berry says with a grin. “Maybe I’d throw a couple 
of interceptions in a game and get chewed out and then try 
to forget it at dinner that night but it'd be kind of difficult. 
Not much was said, but the gloom and tension were 
there.” 

The tension is always there for a quarterback, especially 
for an NFL quarterback, but there are rewards. Like 
success. 

Perhaps Bob Berry is no million dollar quarterback, but 
he flat out knows he’s no $100 quarterback. & 
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39 West 55th St. 


Enclosed is $1.25 for my February 1972 
PRO QUARTERBACK Super Bow! issue. 


It's hard to believe but our second February 
Super Bowl issue is selling even better than 
our first. In no time at all newsstands repor- 
ted sell-outs of this extraordinary issue. We 
couldn't accommodate them all with re- 
orders, so if you missed our February classic 
the first time around, or bought one but want 
two, you can still get a copy. But only if 
you act quickly. We printed extra issues just 
for people like you who want a memorable 
reminder of the 1971 football season. 
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Pro Quarterback Magazine 
, New York, N.Y. 10019 
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In addition to an extra-long 112-page issue, 
forty full color pages enliven Pro Quarter- 
back’s Super Bowl issue. Thirty-five NFL 
quarterbacks come alive in four-color splen- 
dor. But there’s more. Just look how much 
more: 

© How the Top Quarterbacks Rate — a 
peek into the files of several NFL scouts 
who rate the quarterbacks on four qualities. 
© Super Bowl: Champions or Survivors? — 
the question is raised whether the best teams 
go to the Super Bowl. 

© Superstars in Crisis — Five superstars 
could perhaps be permanently injured if they 
continue on in football. 

@ PQ Playback: John Mecom — an interview 
with the young owner of the New Orleans 
Saints and Super Bow! host. 

© Plus — regular Pro Quarterback features, 
including Superfan, columnists Dick Young 
and Willie Davis, and Kickoffs. 

© And — added features of interest, in- 
cluding New Orleans After Dark and the 
Super Bow! Atrophy Awards. 

With editorial coverage like that, you can't 
afford not to have a souvenir issue of Super 
Bowl, 1972. Order yours today, but hurry, 
our supplies are limited. 
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Wow, what a 


touchdown catch! 


ONE ICE CREAM 
and one Buffalo 


Bills pennant. 
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Kermit Alexander 


@ John Mackey was voted the greatest 
tight end in the history of the National 
Football League. John Mackey is pres- 
ident of the NFL Players Association. 
Last year John Mackey spent most of 
his time on the Baltimore bench. 

Bob Lurtsema, as player represent- 
ative of the New York Giants, con- 
ducted for owner Wellington Mara 
last year a secret study of the extent of 
the rapport Mara had with his players. 
Three hours after Bob Lurtsema gave 
Wellington Mara the results of his 


study that showed the owner had no 
rapport with the players, he was 
placed on waivers. 

Did the benching of Mackey and 
the release of Lurtsema stem from 
their involvement in the Players Asso- 
ciation or were the actions of the 
Colts and the Giants purely 
coincidental? 

Officials of both teams, naturally, 
state unequivocally that Mackey and 
Lurtsema were reduced to virtual or 
complete inactivity for football rea- 


John Mackey 


sons, not for labor-management 
reasons. 

The players don’t contend other- 
wise, but they do wonder about it. 
The Players Association, in general, 
and its executive director, Ed Garvey, 
in particular, wonder about a lot of 
things that have happened in the past 
few years to players involved in the 
association. 

“A lot of things happen to our 
player reps,” says Mackey, who is in 
his third year as president of the asso- 

Continued on page 68 
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Trumpy: 


WHICH 
WAY TO 


‘CINCINNATI? 


@ The day the call came, Trumpy was 
in the back room of a drug store in 
North Hollywood, Cal., collecting a 
load of bottled medicine, tubes of un- 
guents, and other medical elixirs for 
restocking the shelves out front. It was 
hot, he was sweaty, and it was only 10 
o'clock in the morning. 

The call was from his wife, Patricia. 

“I’ve got some good news for you,” 
she trilled. 

Surveying his circumstances— 
another ‘‘new” job that was paying 
him even less than the one he’d just 
quit, a pregnant wife, a lot of unpaid 
bills, a future going nowhere— 
Trumpy was unable to guess what new 
goodies his life was about to bring. 


By Ernie Salvatore 


“You've got a telegram from Cin- 
cinnatj,”’ she said. 

“Cincinnati? That’s really funny,”’ 
Trumpy laughed. “I don’t know any- 
one in Cincinnati,’’ he said. ‘I’ve 
never been to Cincinnati. Not even 
within 200 miles of Cincinnati.” 

“Don’t you want to know what it 
says?” she asked. 

“Go ahead,” he said. “Read it.” 

Out front the store manager was 
shouting what sounded like a series of 
commands for Trumpy to “get crack- 
ing with those supplies, or, did he 
think he was paying him all that 
money ($75 a week?) to stand around 
all morning in the back of the store 
talking on the telephone?” 


Patricia interrupted Trump’s re- 
sponse. “Oh, Trump!” she shouted. “I 
already HAVE read it. Honey, it says 
you’ve been drafted by the Cincinnati 
Beagles!’’ 

Trumpy was thunderstruck. “The 
Cincinnati BEAGLES?” 

“Yes. Isn't it wonderful? The Cincin- 
nati Beagles.” 

A light clicked on inside Trumpy’s 
head. It was HIS turn to get excited. 
“Patricia!” he shouted. He waved the 
store manager away. ‘It’s not the Cin- 
cinnati Beagles. It’s the Cincinnati 
BENGALS! I’m in pro football! I’ve 
been picked by Paul Brown! Paul 
Brown picked ME! Can you imagine 
that?” 2 
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“Beagles, Bengals, what’s the dif- 
ference?” Pat said. ‘The telegram says 
they’ve drafted you in the 12th round 
of something or other in New York, 
and that you’ve got to be in Wilming- 
ton, Ohio, for the start of camp on 
July 5!” 

“| don’t know where Wilmington is, 
either,’’ Trumpy said. ‘‘But, I'll be 
there—even if it’s the one in 
Delaware.” 

He hung up smiling. The store man- 
ager, having heard enough of the 
one-sided conversation to understand 
it, already had his hand out. Soon, the 
two of them were pumping away. 

“Congratulations, Bob,’’ the store 
manager said. Visions of the new 
status his modest store might one day 
acquire as the early home of a pro 
football star filled his head. 

Thus, did the door first open into 
the world of pro football for Bob 
Trumpy who had come to decide, as 
he wandered through a succession of 
dreary jobs after graduating from 
Utah, that the game had passed him 
by. 

But now, the dreams that began way 
back in Illinois, and had been nur- 
tured during a fine scholastic career at 
Springfield High, were alive again. To 
Trumpy the phone call still seems like 
yesterday. 

“But, it was four years ago,” he says. 
“1 still find it hard to believe that life 
was any different for me than what it’s 
been like since.” 

What it’s been like has been ex- 
traordinary. Bob Trumpy today is re- 
garded as one of the biggest (6-5 and 
240 pounds) and swiftest receivers in 
the National Football League. Twice in 
his four years with the Bengals Bob 
was named to the old American Foot- 
ball League (1969) and its successor, 
the American Football Conference all- 
star team (1970). In 1970 he played in 
the Pro Bowl, and last year, despite a 
shaky quarterback situation, he led all 
Bengal receivers with a career high 41 
catches. 

Paul Brown calls him “a very dedi- 
cated young man. We thought he’d 
be a good one.” Blanton Collier, 
speaking as a former opponent, has a 
more descriptive word. 

“He’s fantastic,” says Collier, now 
enjoying his third year away trom the 
coaching command at Cleveland 
where he succeeded Brown. ‘‘He’s 
probably the finest tight end in foot- 
ball. A tremendous blocker—a great 
blocker.” 

But, Trumpy is more than a tight 
end. Last year at mid-season Brown 
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Trumpy is more than a tight end. Last year at mid-season he was switched to wide receiver and 
without hesitation whirled away to lead all club receivers at season's end. 


switched him to wide receiver when 
injuries forced some lineup changes. 
The old master did it without 
hesitation. 

Trumpy’s whirlwind finish to lead all 
club receivers proved Brown's wis- 
dom. Or, as Bill Walsh, the quarter- 
back-receiver coach of the Bengals 
once said of him, “Bob has a remarka- 
ble ability to adjust himself to certain 
unexpected situations, and to come 
up with the big play as well.” 

The records show, for example, that 
in Trumpy’s second year he caught 
three touchdown passes of 65 yards or 
more. In all three the defense had a 
chance to catch him in sprints of 30 to 
40 yards but couldn't. 

That same season he caught nine 
scoring passes, two more than the 
Bengals’ entire output in their 1968 
maiden season. The high point was a 
31-31 tie game against Houston in the 
Astrodome when he caught three 
thrown by Greg Cook. 

“Trumpy has another thing going 
for him,” trainer Mary Pollin said one 
day. ‘He has a high tolerance for inju- 
ries. If he can possibly play he will— 
and, he usually exceeds himself when 
he does.” 

Example: In 1969, the week after 
he'd made his fifth touchdown recep- 
tion, Trumpy and Howard Fest, an of- 
fensive lineman, were bird hunting in 
an abandoned rock quarry. 

As Trumpy was bracing himself 
against the side, preparing to shoot, 
the gravel gave way. Trumpy slipped 
and caught his leg on a rock outcrop- 
ping. The result: 21 stitches. 

“The Kansas City game was coming 
up and ! was determined to play,” 
Trumpy recalls. ‘‘So, | had Marv tape 
the leg as tightly as possible and | 
forced myself to walk without a limp 
whenever | was around the ball club. 
Coach Brown was very concerned 
about me, but | assured him | was 
okay. He never did know how serious 
the injury was.” 

Brown needn’t have worried. 
Trumpy caught a scoring pass againsl 
Kansas City. But, the day after the 
game the leg hurt so bad he cried. 

Against Oakland the following 
week he again played without no- 
ticeable discomfort. The next week— 
just two weeks from the point of the 
accident, he had his great day in the 
Astrodome. 

‘| had to make some changes for 
this game,”’ he told sportswriters af- 
terwards. ‘“My man (safety Ken Hous- 
ton) is almost as big as | am at 6-3 and 
maybe 200. And, he’s faster. So, | had 
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to concentrate more on my moves 
than in trying to outrun him.” 

In the first quarter he got behind 
Ken—the NFL’s career interception 
leader—and took a 44 yard touch- 
down pass from Cook that capped a 
triple reverse. In the second quarter 
Bob nailed a 70 yard super bomb from 
Greg after first faking Houston into 
moving the wrong way. The piece de 
resistance was No. 3. 

It came on the first play of the 
fourth quarter. Trumpy beat W. K. 
Hicks and was in the clear at the goal 
line when he looked up for the ball. 
To his dismay, he saw that Cook had 
underthrown it from the Oiler 14 and 
that it was heading right into Hicks’ 
arms. 

Instinctively, Trump reached in and 
tipped the ball in the air then, as Hicks 
sprawled sideways, fell over back- 
wards into the end zone. 

“| wasn’t even thinking about catch- 
ing the ball anymore,” he told the 
scribes, “I was just trying to stop the 
interception. 

“1 was flat on my back and so | was 
able to keep my eye on the ball all the 
time. It just dropped right into my 
hands—completing a lousy play on my 
part.” 

The stitches came out of his leg that 
week, but the Houston game had 
given Trumpy a badly swollen wrist. 
He'd totaled 128 yards in the three 
touchdown passes and 159 making 
five catches overall. But, the wrist had 
taken a pounding on his blocking as- 
signments, too. 

Nevertheless, against the New York 
Jets in the season's finale he caught his 
ninth touchdown pass of the season to 
avoid a Bengal shutout. 

Despite having proved himself in 
countless subsequent situations, 
Trumpy continues to find it difficult to 
believe he’s a successful major league 
athlete, though only 26 years of age. 

“It’s all so coincidental,” he says. 
“Things easily could've gone the 
other way. It scares me to think about 
it.” 

It was pure chance, he'll tell you, by 
way of one illustration; in the Easter 
vacation of his sophomore (and last) 
year at Illinois he looked out of the 
right hand window of the car he was 
riding in down Highway A-1 in 
Florida. 

“Up ahead | saw this fancy motel, 
like maybe 400 others I'd seen just like 
it since we crossed into Florida,’” he 
recalls. “Two stories high, divided into 
sections, palm trees all around, swim- 
ming pool out front and the shuffle- 


board courts. But, what caught my eye 
about this one—what made it seem. 
like something extra special to me— 
was the biggest pile of empty beer 
cans I'd never seen. It must've been 15 
feet high and it was moving! Behind 
the pile was this bulldozer. It was 
shoving those cans to a collection 
point just off the highway like they 
were a pile of dirt. ‘Hey,’ | yelled to 
my buddies, ‘This is THE place. Let's 
stop here. No place can be all bad 
where they drink THAT much beer! 
There’s got to be a reason.’ 

A quick check told Trumpy they 
were on the outskirts of Daytona 
Beach, capital of the stock car racing 
world, possessor of the longest, 
hardest, prettiest beach in the 
country. 

“There were six of us in the car,” 
Trumpy smiles, remembering. ‘‘So, 
four of us signed in. The other two 
climbed in through the windows and 
we took turns sleeping on the floor.” 

It was also pure coincidence that 
among the guests already signed in 
were Sid Gillman, head football coach 
and general manager of the San Diego 
Chargers, Al LoCasale, assistant to 
Gillman, and several other AFL club 
officials. They were there for some 
kind of conference. 

Trumpy knew nothing of this, how- 
ever, nor would he until his rookie 
year on the Bengals when LoCasale 
would tell him. 

“The first full day we were there,”’ 
Bob recalls, “we were all out on the 
beach. Nothing like fresh air, sun- 
shine, and salt water to curea beer 
hangover. A guy about my age, carry- 
ing a football, saw the Illinois jersey | 
was wearing. He asked 'me if I was a 
football player—I told him | was—and 
he suggested that we do a little pass- 
ing and catching since he was a quar- 
terback from someplace or other. 

“What | didn’t know was that this 
guy had spotted Gillman and LoCasale 
leaning on the terrace railing outside 
their room from where they were 
watching us. He wanted to make an 
impression, | guess. Me? | didn’t know 
from nothing. | told him what patterns 
| was going to run and he’d throw. He 
kept wanting to throw ‘the bomb’ 
though—so | ran a couple of fly pat- 
terns. Caught everything he threw, 
too.” 

LoCasale remembers it like it was 
yesterday. 

“Sure, | see this big, fast, graceful 
kid with the body of a god, catching 
passes like it was as natural as breath- 
ing. Sid is next to me and he’s watch- 
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ing, too. Down the beach the kid 
goes, and the passer unloads a good 
one.” 

His feet skimming the water rolling 
in on his right, Trump bolted straight- 
away and made a one-handed grab. 
Gillman’s elbow was digging into Lo 
Casale’s side. 

“We got to check that guy out,” Lo 
Casale said. Gillman agreed. The reg- 
istry provided the name. It was 
stamped indelibly in LoCasale’s brain. 

“What if I’d been looking out of the 
lefthand side of the car?” Trumpy 
asks. This was now one week before 
the end of the 1971 season—a gray, 
rainy Monday that had begun in the 
Bengals’ offices wedged between the 
lower and upper decks of Riverfront 
Stadium like the palatial cabin of a 
dirigible. 

“Guess I'd still be in the drugstore,” 
he smiles. 

“The way LoCasale spotted me—it’s 
like a lot of other coincidences that’ve 
made up my life,’”’ he said. 

But, surely, he was told, pro scouts 
were watching you at Illinois and later 
at Utah. 

“True,” he agreed, “but, think of 
the situation. A guy in the football 
business leans across a railing outside 
a motel room to get some fresh air. 
What he sees that day makes an im- 
pression on him—a good first impres- 
sion. Nope. | have to think it.was one 
of those predestined type things.”’ 

Trumpy allows his mind to wander 
back over his life and provides an- 
other twist of fate that eventually put 
him into Riverfront Stadium on Sun- 
day afternoons before 60,000 roaring 
fans. 

His father, Robert, Sr., was a foot- 
ball nut who played at Illinois State 
before World War II began. He decid- 
ed on the Air Force. What if Robert 
Trumpy, Sr., of Pekin, Ill., had chosen 
the Navy? 

“If he had, he wouldn’t have been a 
rear-gunner on that B-17,’’ Trumpy 
said. ‘It was an ill-fated ship. But, it 
was part of my good fortune. 

“Ours was a sports-oriented home 
as far back as | can remember,” Bob 
said. ‘Football, basketball, baseball, 
track, hunting, fishing—television sets 
turned to ball games, a basket in the 
backyard. And, always there was my 
Dad teaching me and helping me 


without ever letting me realize what 


he was doing. He made it all seem so 
natural. 

“Each in its own way, shaped me 
into what | am today,” he said. ‘“Even 
Pat’s pregnancy had an effect on my 
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Despite having proved himself, Trumpy continues to find it difficult to believe he’s a successful 
major league athlete, though only 26 years of age. 


football career. If she hadn’t been 
pregnant—well, things might've 
turned out differently. But, she was 
pregnant when | was drafted, and | 
had been taught to place careful eval- 
uation on things. Here | was leaving 
her in California, and where was | 
going?” 

He answered his own question. 
“Nearly all the way across the country 
to see if | could play a boy’s game and 
get paid for it.” 

Trumpy traveled across the country 
to the Bengals’ training camp in Wilm- 
ington, Ohio. His first week in camp 
was extraordinary. Twice a day in the 
small Wilmington stadium, with 
maybe a thousand or so visitors look- 
ing on, he made almost no technical 
mistakes. He surprised even himself. 
Pat was on his mind—and she was 
2,000 miles away, carrying his child, 
and probably worrying. 

On the sixth day, Trumpy caught 
every pass thrown at him. Paul Brown, 
dressed in khaki pants, a T-shirt, anda 
peaked baseball style cap, didn’t seem 
to notice. Brown was everywhere, 
head down, looking, talking, analyz- 
ing but never at Trumpy. 

“Atleast, that’s what | th 
Trumpy said. 

Trumpy’s seventh day in camp was 


ought,’ 


even better. Still no drops. Every pass 
thrown at him he caught—some spec- 
tacularly. That night, after the evening 
meal, Trumpy was talking to Paul 
Hornung, the Columbus sportswriter. 
Hornung, having watched Trumpy all 
week, was impressed and was doing 
an interview with him. 

But, Trumpy’s mind kept wandering 
back to Pat in Los Angeles. Finally, he 
said, “Mr. Hornung, I’m going to ask 
Mr. Brown tomorrow if I’ve made this 
team. My wife is pregnant and the 
baby is due and | intend to be with her 
when it’s born.” 

Hornung told him he was daft, that 
Brown was not used to being pres- 
sured, and that if he wanted to make 
the team he'd better stick to impress- 
ing the old master on the practice 
field. 

Trumpy recalled the meeting with 
Brown. 

“He’s a wonderful guy,’’ Trumpy 
said. ‘Very honest. What he tells you, 
you believe. This was his big come- 
back, you know, and I found in the 
week that he wasn’t a hard-bitten dic- 
tator like some reports had it. That’s 

why | decided to talk to him.” 

Trumpy faced the coach. 


Continued on page 83 
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BALTIMORE 
COLTS 


The knee injury suffered 
by the Colts’ All-Pro Bubba 
Smith back in late August 
was so bad that club officials 
first feared he would never 
play football again. Bubba 
himself, though, promises 
he will return next year with 
a vengeance. It's the first 
time the big man has really 
been hurt, and therefore a 
new experience, but Bubba 
is learning to live with the 
pain, just as so many knee 
cases before him have 
done... 


Marty Domres, the quar- 
terback the Colts acquired 
to back up John Unitas, 
doesn't want to talk about 
the book for swingers he 
wrote when he was at San 
Diego. ‘‘Just let that die if 
you will,’’ Marty said of his 
masterpiece, ‘‘Bump and 
Run.”’... 

Equipment manager Mike 
McVean is to blame for it: 
he gave number one draft 
choice Tom Drougas, who 
was a religious studies 
major in college, the same 
number (74) that Billy Ray 
Smith wore during his years 
as a Colt. Smith, now a 
Texas stockbroker, has been 
called many things in the 
NFL, but he was never ac- 
cused of religious studies... 

The Colts own a pretty fair 
middle linebacker them- 
selves in a guy named Mike 
Curtis, but members of the 
offensive line say they have 
never before encountered a 


piece of granite like Kansas 
City’s pride and joy, Willie 
Lanier. ‘I've caved in somé 
pretty good backers,’ said 
tight end Tom Mitchell, ‘‘but 
when [ hit Lanier on a block 
he didn't even move. What 
happened to me? I fell 
apart.’’... 

Colt Coach Don McCaft- 
ferty has finally completely 
healed after an ankle infec- 
tion which was more serious 
than most people realized at 
one time. McCafferty did his 
coaching in the early part of 
training cainp from a golf 
cart...Linebacker Ray May 
took one look at the size of 
teammate Billy Newsome’s 


hands and immediately 
dubbed them ‘‘Panda 
Paws."’... Tight end John 


Mackey, who may retire 
after this season, says, ‘John 
Unitas has 17 touchdown 
passes to go to reach 300. I'd 
like to catch about 10 of 


| them." 


BUFFALO 
BILLS 


They were waiting with 
teeth bared to pounce on O. 
J. Simpson, in his final con- 
tract year with the Bills and 
for some ill-timed re-print- 
ing of quotes indicating his 
not - so - hard - to - under- 
stand dislike for Buffalo as a 
city, when the gifted run- 
ning back signed a new, 
multi-year contract that 
would bind him to the Bills 
for maybe as many seasons 
as he will play pro football. 
The signing was a master 
stroke by both Simpson and 
the club. It quieted O. J.’s 
critics and, coming early in 


| training camp, indirectly 
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Kk) 
Daddy, what did 
you do in the war 


against pollution? 


Like it or not, we’re all in 
this war. But as the war heats up, 
millions of us stay coolly unin- 
volved. (We have lots of alibis): 

What can one person do? 

It’s up to “them” to do some- 
thing about pollution—not me. 

Besides, average people 
don’t pollute. It's the corporations, 
institutions and municipalities. 

The fact is that companies 
and governments are made up of 
people. Employees, executives, leg- 
islators. It’s people who make deci- 
sicns and do things that foul up our 
water, land and air. 

What can one person do for 
the cause? Lots of things. Modest 
actions around the house and on 
the job. Like cleaning your spark 
plugs every 1000 miles, using 
detergents in the recommended 
amounts, supporting better waste 
treatment plants in your town. 
Yes, and throwing litter in a bas- 
ket instead of in the street, 

Above all, let’s stop shifting 
the blame. People start pollution. 
People can stop it. When enough 
Americans realize this, we'll have 
a fighting chance in the war against 
pollution. 


“es: Keep America Beautiful €y 


People start pollution. 
People can stop it. 
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stabilized Coach Lou 
Saban's long-range pro- 
gram... 

Shortly after Simpson's 
signing, defensive end Al 
Cowlings, a close friend of 
O. J.'s and the club's No. 1 
draft choice two years ago, 
announced that he, too, was 
hoping to negotiate a new 
contract for 1973 before the 
1972 season began. And be- 
fore the Bills’ first pre- 
season game, the club an- 
nounced all of its players 
had been signed to 1972 
contracts. Which was unlike 
a year ago, as five Bills 
played out their options in 
1971... 

It became apparent early 
in training camp that Cowl- 
ings, stationed on the left 
flank last season, probably 
would move back to right 
end as Walt Patulski, the 
Bills’ No. 1 draft choice, 
looked far more effective as 
left end than he did on the 
right side. What still wasn't 
so clear was who would man 
the defensive tackle spots. 
Fifth-year man Mike Mc- 
Bath, heretofore unimpres- 
sive, made the strongest and 
earliest claim for one of the 
jobs... 

Saban's moves to 
strengthen the tackle posi- 
tions, which many felt he 
weakened when he peddled 
Jim Dunaway to Miami, met 
with apparent disappoint- 
ment. Neither holdovers Bob 
Tatarek nor Julian Nuna- 
maker was impressive as the 
opener neared. Nor was 
Greg Lens, obtained at 
dratt-time along with defen- 
sive end Randy Marshall 
from Atlanta in return for a 
fifth-round choice. (Mar- 
shall injured a knee in the 
off-season and couldn't pass 
the physical.) And Saban’'s 
efforts to get Dave Costa 
from Denver failed (he was 
traded to San Diego in- 
stead), insiders said, be- 
cause Broncos’ Coach John 
Ralston had been getting 
heat for dealing linebacker- 
tight end Dave Washington 
to Buffalo for linebacker Al 
Andrews earlier. 


CINCINNATI 
BENGALS 


Greg Cook, rookie of the 
year in the old AFL three 
years ago, will miss the en- 


tire '72 season—his third 
straight on the sidelines 
since injuring his 
shoulder...But, the blond 
passing sensation looks like 
a sure bet to launch his 
comeback next season... 
He's in Florida undergoing 
special exercises to rebuild 
atrophied muscles in his 
throwing arm... Tommy Ca- 
sanova, the rookie free sate- 
ty from Louisiana State, in- 


tends to carry on a family 
tradition by entering medi- 
cine...Son of a prominent 
surgeon, Tommy plans to 
enter medical school in the 
off-season sometime next 
year... 

Paul Brown on rookie 
linebacker Jim Le Clair: 
“He's the type of guy who 
goes unnoticed, but he 
makes very few er- 
rors.”...LeClair is Brown's 
No. 3 draft pick from North 
Dakota...He’s the guy who 
gave Al Beauchamp a 
merry time of it in pre- 
season camp...But, Beau- 
champ, a six-year veteran, 
was unworried .., ‘'Pre- 
season camps are a lot easi- 
er for me now,” he explains. 
“I know what's going on. I 
know what I'm supposed to 
do and how I'm supposed to 
do it.’’... The linebacker 
coach is Vince Costello, the 
former Ohio U., Cleveland 
Browns and New York 
Giants middle linebacker... 

Ask trainer Marv Pollin 
and he'll tell you defensive 
tackle Steve Chomyzsak is 
the biggest eater on the 
squad... A 260-pounder, 
Chomyzsak is a first tren- 
cherman...'*‘He’ll eat as 
much as any man alive,’ 
Marv says. ‘They make 
jokes about him on our club. 
But, the all-time eater in my 
book is still Ernie 
Ladd.”"’...Ladd, the former 
Big Cat of the Kansas City 
Chiefs, thought nothing of 
putting away 12 course din- 
ners... He’s now a pro 
wrestler ... Thanks to his 
good work in camp, punter 
Dave Lewis is now a reserve 
running back... 


CLEVELAND 
BROWNS 


Other people seem to 
control the football destiny 
of John Demarie. Back in 
1968 when John was a back- 
up offensive tackle, John 
Wooten and Ross Fichtner 
got into a summer argument 
which had some racial over- 
tones. The result was that 
both were traded. So De- 
marie was shifted to guard 
and became a regular at the 
position. A couple of weeks 
before the start of this 1972 
season, offensive tackle Bob 
McKay suffered a broken 
bone in his right leg. Es- 
timates were that he'd be out 
for six weeks or more. This 
meant another revamping of 
the offensive line and De- 
marie found himself back at 
tackle...Cleveland writers 
and fans have begun taking 
sides in the controversy 
about whether Bill Nelsen or 
Mike Phipps should be the 
Browns’ quarterback. Both 
have their followers but most 
of the fans seem to be siding 
with Phipps, the third year 
man from Purdue Uni- 
versity... 

Ken Brown had trouble 
catching the football the last 
couple of seasons. So offen- 
sive backfield coach John 
David Crow spends time 
after each practice just 
throwing Brown the football. 
It seems to have paid off as 
Ken was one of the leading 
receivers on the squad 
through the exhibition sea- 
son...The Browns believe 
they struck gold in the free 
agent market when Chris 
Morris was signed. A Min- 
nesota reject as a guard, 
Chris has been playing at 
offensive tackle for the 
Browns and doing well. He's 
an Indiana product... Tom 
Darden, first draft pick from 
Michigan, moved in as the 
strongside safety soon after 
coming to the Browns from 
the College All Stars and 


seems to have the spot 
locked up... 

Second year linebacker 
Charlie Hall has come on 
strong. It seems that this 
quick, rangy player from 
Houston very well could 
crack the starting line- 
up...Big Jerry Rush, ob- 
tained from Detroit for a 
draft choice, was released 
because he just couldn't 
seem to lose weight. He re- 
ported at 289 pounds and 
was expected to lose 30. He 
couldn't get below 270. 


DENVER 
BRONCOS 


How much will the loss of 
defensive tackle and co- 
captain Dave Costa hurt 
what was one of best lines in 
NFL? That was one major 
unanswered question in the 
aftermath of Costa's tumul- 
tous trade to San Diego for a 
No, 3 draft choice... Costa, 
say some teammates, was 
the glue that kept the line in- 
tact and highly efficient, 
and it will take time to re- 
place that kind of leader- 
ship...With Richard Jack- 
son and Pete Duranko each 
coming back following knee 
surgery, that means three- 
fourths of the line has been 
affected by change in the 
past year... 

Lyle Alzado stepped in 
and did an excellent rookie 
job in Duranko’s place, and 
Paul Smith could well be 
Denver's next major star in 
the line, where he’s being 
asked to move inside to 
tackle—or was until Costa's 
shuffle...Both Jerry Inman 
and Tom Domres are effec- 
tive, seasoned tackles but 
neither has had to take on 
the leadership role that 
Costa vacates... 

John Ralston, meanwhile, 
seemed more than pleased 
with the first out-of-state 
training camp in Bronco his- 
tory...He sought heat and 
solitude for the first three 
weeks, got both at California 
State Polytechnic University 
near Pomona, Calif...One 
week the thermometer 


stayed well over 100 during 
the day, sapping players to 


| the point there was little 


traveling even to nearby 
Pomona after the evening 
meeting... Whether Denver 
goes back next year could 
depend on costs, which 
varied between $75,000 and 
$150,00 more than training 
at their own camp in subur- 
ban Denver as in the past... 
How good will Denver's 
No. 1 draft choice, tight end 
Riley Odoms, be? After a 
week in camp, Ralston 
grinned: ‘I can already see 
the quarterbacks peeking to 
find him'’,.. With the retire- 
ment of Kansas City’s E. J. 
Holub a season ago, Denver 
punter Bill Van Heusen 
must lead the surgical 
league—seven knee opera- 
tions and an appendectomy 
—with two knees and the 
appendix setting a one- 
season high in 197]... 


HOUSTON 
OILERS 


“T think this team has 
learned a lot."’ said Houston 
Coach Bill Peterson. ''We've 
come together as a team 
and are beginning to look 
like a team now. We still 
have a long way to go but 
the improvement has been 
excellent. We have proved 
to ourselves that we can play 
good football and hang 
tough when the breaks go 
against us."... 

Peterson continued, 
musing over the Houston- 
Minnesota Vikings pre- 
season game. “This was 
the toughest test of the sea- 
son for our offensive line. 
Minnesota has possibly the 
toughest pass rush in the 
game with Carl Eller, Alan 
Page, Gary Larsen and Jim 
Marshall who really come at 
you. They have to be the 
equal or even better than 
Dallas’ front four. Fran Tar- 
kenton gives them a new 
look at quarterback, He is 
an excellent passer and a 
fine scrambler who loves to 
run. They really haven't had 


that kind of attack in the past 
and give our defense more 
problems.”’... 

Speaking of his own team, 
Peterson said, ‘‘We have 
played well defensively with 
so many starters out with in- 
jury. With Lynn Dickey out 
for the season, we want to 
get a look at Kelly Cochrane 
under fire, but as yet don't 
know for sure just how we 
will use him. We've got to 
get him ready to back up 
Dan Pastorini as soon as we 
can.".,,Pastorini, the sec- 
ond year pro from Santa 
Clara looked sharp in pre- 
season action. He complet- 
ed 52.5 percent of his passes 
for 606 yards and seven 
touchdowns with one 
interception.... 

Houston has four promis- 
ing rookie halfbacks in Al 
Johnson, Willie Rodgers, 
Lewis Jolley and Edgar Scott 
along with fullbacks Robert 
Holmes, Ward Walsh, Paul 
Magalski and Hoyle 
Granger, the former Oiler 
who was released by New 
Orleans and signed as a 
free agent. 


KANSAS CITY 
CHIEFS 


Arrowhead Stadium, the 
Chiefs’ new home in the 
Harry S. Truman Sports 
Complex, is winning ac- 
claim as one of the nation's 
most beautiful football stadi- 
ums. The interior is colorful 
and the architectural lines 
sweep up to points in the 
four corners. The score- 
board is capable of provid- 
ing instant replay... The turt 
in the new stadium has won 
generally favorable com- 
ment from the Chiefs and 
visiting players. Most 
players say the field is the 
softest they have played 
on... 

Hank Stram, head coach 
of the Chiefs, has purchased 
an interest in the expansion 
franchise granted to Kansas 
City by the National Hockey 
League. Stram is one of ap- 
proximately 20 investors in 


the team, which will begin 
play in 1974, Ed Thompson, 
who heads the group, said 
Stram's investment is sub- 
stantial. ‘Hank and I have 
been friends for a long 
time,’' Thompson said. "'I 
can't think of anyone I 
would rather be in business 
with. This is not a case of 
Hank having a token invest- 
ment so we can capitalize on 
his name.”’.., 

Johnny Robinson, retired 
Chiefs’ safety, was the color 
commentator on the club's 
pre-season games... Jan 
Stenerud, who is kicking on 
artificial turf at home for the 
first time, says his biggest 
problem is settling on the 
right kind of shoes. Because 
the field at Arrowhead is 
softer than most artificial 
turf installations, soft rubber 
cleats tend to grab. Howev- 
er, if Stenerud goes to hard 
rubber cleats he sometimes 
has trouble pushing off... 

Professional football has 
come a long way in Kansas 
City in the last nine years. 
The Chiefs played their first 
game in Kansas City on 
Aug. 10, 1963, meeting Buf- 
falo in an exhibition game. 
They drew 5,721. When they 
opened Arrowhead Stadium 
in an exhibition game with 
the Cardinals they drew 
78,190. 


a 


~ 


MIAMI 
DOLPHINS 


Jim Kiick and Larry Cson- 
ka are thankful for the na- 
tional ink but weary of the 
labels, ‘Butch Cassidy and 
the Sundance Kid." Says 
Kiick: ''We've done com- 
mercials where they have us 
riding off into the sunset on 
Flagler Street and all sorts of 
foolishness, Some of it is 
sickening."’...Curtis John- 
son one-upped nitpicking 
critics recently after the reli- 
able cornerback committed 
one of his rare errors in a 
recent game. After answer- 
ing all what-happened 
questions patiently, Curtis 
got the last word. ‘‘Let me 
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ask you gentlemen a ques- 
tion,’ he said. ‘Where are 
you when | make a good 
play?”... 

Charley Leigh, who at- 
tended no college and 
began a gypsy's NFL career 
as a 1965 Pittsburgh free 
agent by letter from Com- 
missioner Pete Rozelle, 
came to play this season. 
After years of bounding 
around the NFL, Canada 
and the minors, Leigh was 
the hottest runner in Mia- 
mi's training camp and has 
remained reliable on kickoff 
returns, punt returns, spe- 
cial teams and occasional 
relief of Kiick, Csonka and 
Mercury Morris in the 
backfield... 

Joe Robbie, the Dolphins’ 
managing partner, was re- 
cently named co-chairman 
of Florida Memorial Col- 
lege’s gifts campaign. Rob- 
bie, a bug on education, has 
been instrumental in the 
development of Biscayne 
College where the Dolphins 
tain and maintain their 
field headquarters. . . 

Weakside linebacker 
Mike Kolen filled a large 
void in the middle during 
Nick Buoniconti's early ab- 
sence after wrist and anal 
surgery. Coach Don Shula 
was so impressed with Ko- 
len's performance he is con- 
vinced that 24-year-old 
“Captain Crunch,’ as 
Kolen was tagged at Au- 
burn, can eventually be an 
able successor to the 31- 
year-old Buoniconti, Nick 
shows no signs of seeking a 
rocking chair, however. He 
signed for two years in Au- 
gust...As a tot, guard Bob 
Kuechenberg came rolling 
out of a gunny sack on his 
father’s shoulder and 
chased him around a corral. 
Kuechenberg’s dad was a 
rodeo clown ‘‘who saved 
many a cowboy’s life,"’ ac- 
cording to Bob. 


NEW YORK 
TS 


All last spring the two 
most popular topics of con- 
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versation among Jet 
watchers were Joe Namath's 
salary demands and the 
tight end experiment. The 
Jets apparently met Na- 
math’s salary demands 
($250,000?), but their tight 
end experiment created 
even more ofa problem __. 

At the end of last season, 
Weeb Ewbank decided he 
needed more speed from his 
tight end than veteran Pete 
Lammons had provided. 
Thus, the coach decided to 
move 6-foot-5 Richard Cas- 
ter from wide receiver to 
tight end and then he traded 
Lammons to Philadelphia 
So what happened? In the 
Jets’ first exhibition game, 
Caster suffered a knee inju- 
ry and lost valuable learn- 
ing and adjusting time... 

Meanwhile, at wide re- 
ceiver, Caster’s buddy from 
Jackson State, No. | draft 
choice Jerome Barkum, also 
lost valuable learning time 
by holding out until the day 
of the Jets’ second exhibition 
game. That didn’t help ei- 
ther because with Caster's 
switch to tight end, the Jets 
suddenly found themselves 
shorthanded at the wide 
spots with Don Maynard 
and Ed Bell the only experi- 
enced pass receivers, And 
unlike the talent-rich Dallas 
Cowboys, they didn’t have a 
Duane Thomas to give away 
for a receiver of Billy Parks’ 
ability. , - 

Some football people be- 
lieve Bell is too small (5-10, 
160) to be the kind of re- 
ceiver Namath should have, 
but the Flea bristles at such 
talk. ‘‘Forget about my size 
and judge me on what I can 
do on the field,"’ Bell sug- 
gests. Despite his size, Bell 
comes out ahead when com- 
pared with Maynard in their 
blocking desire, As much as 
he likes Maynard's catching 
ability, Ewbank cringes at 
his lack of blocking. ‘Even 
little Eddie Bell tries,'' the 
coach says in a sort of back- 
handed compliment. ‘All 
we ask of our flankers is that 
they get in somebody's way. 
Maynard won't even do 
that."’... 

As Caster’s injury was a 
break for the Jets’ other tight 
ends, Wayne Stewart and 
Gary Arthur, so were se- 
cond-exhibition-game_inju- 
ties to linebackers Ralph 
Baker and Bill Zapalac a 


break for Paul Crane. The 
veteran reserve linebacker 
had just about reached the 
end of the line as a Jet (he 
had a bad year in 1971), but 
Ewbank had to give him a 
reprieve when Baker and 
Zapalac were hurt. Injuries 
weren't the Jets’ only prob- 
lem. Al Woodall, who was 
supposed to battle Bob 
Davis for the backup quar- 
terback job, instead found 
himself cooking meals for 
fellow National Guardsmen 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., the first 
two weeks of August... 

Even though Davis out- 
played Woodall after Na- 
math was hurt last year, Ew- 
bank continued to like the 
bigger and _— stronger 
Woodall for his potential. In 
fact, the coach turned down 
several trade offers early in 
training camp for the former 
Duke quarterback. But with 
the siege of injuries the Jets 
experienced the previous 
two seasons, Woodall prob- 
ably was safer over a stove 
than he would be under the 
center, 
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NEW ENGLAND 
PATRIOTS 


Women can talk all they 
want about being liberated, 
but Bob Windsor knows how 
it feels. He was saved from 
losing another season of his 
football life by two hours this 
year. ‘July 3lst was the 
inter-conference trading 
deadline,"’ the New England 
Patriots’ tight end said. 
“And I didn’t even know it 
until that day when a writer 
came up and told me before 
practice. I just didn't know 
what to say. I figured I was 
going to be back on the 
bench for another year...” 

The trade, however, was 
made at 10 p.m., two hours 
before the deadline, The 
Pats sent their first choice in 
the 1974 draft to the San 
Francisco 49ers, The 49ers 
sent Windsor to New Eng- 
land. “If I'd been out there I 
think I really would have 
been hurt,”’ the red-headed 
receiver said. ‘I think you 


can sit for one year and not 
be hurt, but two years are 
too much. Now I think I can 
step in here and play at least 
five more good years..." 

Windsor, 26, had been the 
49ers! starting tight end for 
the first four of his five pro 
years. He had caught 49 
passes in 1969, 31 in 1970. In 
1971 he caught two. Ted 
Kwalick, first drafted in '70, 
had been given the job. Bob 
Windsor had been given the 
bench. “I finally went to 
Dick Nolan when the season 
ended,''’ Windsor said. ‘I 
just told him he had been a 
player and I was sure he'd 
understand my feelings. He 
said he‘d look for a trade. 
For a while it didn't look like 
he'd make one, but I'm 
happy the way it turned 
out..." 

The Pats had been seek- 
ing a tight end who could 
run deep patterns since the 
close of the 1971 season. 
Their entire offense of the 
future is based around Jim 
Plunkett and the thrown 
football. A tight end and two 
backs who can catch are im- 
portant for it to work. That 
was the basis of the Windsor 
deal. It also was the basis of 
the trade of fullback Jim 
Nance, a strong runner 
but a bad receiver, to 
Philadelphia... 


Jim Cheyunski is one foot- 
ball player who doesn’t like 
what he reads in this maga- 
zine. Or any magazine. The 
Pats’ middle linebacker is 
sick of reading about ani- 
mals and glass eaters who 
play his position. ‘So Tim 
Rossovich eats glass and 
sets himself on fire, what 
does that prove?’’ Cheyuns- 
ki says. ''That doesn't make 
him a good football player 
and he isn't, from what I've 
seen. Dick Butkus is another 
guy. He's a good football 
player, but he’s not the ani- 
mal everyone says he is. 
That's just an image. There 
are quite a few quys who are 
as good as he is. Mike Curtis 
hires a public relations firm. 
It works as far as money is 
concerned, but it doesn't 
make him any better than he 
is,..and there are a lot of 
guys as good as he is.” 

The best pick in the Pats’ 
1972 draft might have been 
their last. And he isn't even 
on the team. On round 17 
this year the Pats picked 
Junior Ah You, the All- 


America defensive end trom 
Arizona State. Ah You al- 
ready had signed with the 
Montreal Alouettes and pre- 
sently is surviving very well 
as both a lineman and line- 
backer in the Canadian 
League. “It'll take a lot of 
money to get him down 
here," Pats’ general manag- 
er Upton Bell said, ‘but I'll 
pay it gladly. When you talk 
about talent, you don't think 
about money. Not when you 
spend what a team does just 
to find football players." 

The surprise of the Pats’ 
camp was the comeback of 
former Yale quarterback 
Brian Dowling. The quarter- 
back on that 1968 unbeaten 
team with Calvin Hill, Dowl- 
ing had been cut by the 
Minnesota Vikings and had 
spent two years on the Pats’ 
taxi squad. He was given a 
shot at the No, 2 New Eng- 
land job this year, manage- 
ment also keeping a close 
look on the nearest waiver 
wire. Dowling performed 
well, however, and won the 
job, “I think Yale hurt him,” 
Bell said. "I don't think he 
ever was tested in the Ivy 
League. He was able to do 
what he always had done 
and still could win. Here, he 
had to change. He had to 
work on his throwing an 
awful lot. I think he's just 
reaching his potential 
now...’ 


OAKLAND 
RAIDERS 


The exhibition season 
produced a number of inju- 
ties for the Raiders, includ- 
ing a tragic one to rookie 
running back Ray Jamieson. 
Tackling Los Angeles punt 
returner Eddie Phillips, Ja- 
mieson fractured and dislo- 
cated a neck vertebra, and 
only the alertness of team 
physician Dr. Graham 
Reedy, who cradled Jamie- 
son's neck as he was carried 
off the field, saved his life. 
Doctors are optimistic that 
Jamieson will recover com- 
pletely, although it may take 


until next year... 

Defensive lineman Ben 
Davidson, never seriously 
injured before in his career, 
suffered a tear in his Achil- 
les tendon while running 
with a fumble against Buffa- 
lo. The injury kept him from 
scoring his only pro touch- 
down because he fell in an 
open field, only 18 yards 
from the Buffalo goal. ‘I 
scored a touchdown in jun- 
ior college,"' recalled Ben. 
“It was on a tackle eligible 
play. I intimidated the de- 
fensive back. He was right 
there when I caught the ball 
but he got out of my way..."’ 

Gerald Irons, shifted from 
outside linebacker to the 
middle, liked the shift but 
admitted it took a lot more 
thinking. “It's the difference 
between driving a four- 
speed and driving an auto- 
matic transmission,’’ he 
said.., Rookie defensive 
back Skip Thomas was the 
pleasant surprise of training 
camp. Only a No, 7 pick, 
Thomas was passed over by 
many clubs because he was 
supposed to be slow, but he 
has been fast enough to play 
the corner in the Raiders’ 
bump-and-run man-to-man 
pass defense, the most de- 
manding in pro football... 

Another strange assess- 
ment was that of rookie de- 
fensive tackle Kelvin 
Korver, who was considered 
not tough enough in many 
other scouting reports. 
Korver's main asset in the 
early games was his ability 
to hold his ground. He had 
deficiencies caused by inex- 
perience with his pass rush, 
but nobody blocked him out 
of the middle. 


PITTSBURGH 
STEELERS 


Quarterback Terry 
Hanratty, who has been 
playing a back-up to Terry 
Bradshaw for the last three 
years, isn't upset at his role 
at all. He shrugs off ques- 
tions which bring up his 
role. ‘I'm happy with the 
way things are going," says 


Honratty. ‘I don’t want to 
gei into speculation over 
who is No. | and who is No, 
2. We've got a good team 
this year—and any con- 
troversy over who plays 
quarterback will only hurt it. 
I'm confident that Coach 
(Chuck) Noll will use the 
quarterbacks who work best 
with the team and I'm will- 
ing to submit to his judg- 
ment on that.”’... 

Frank Lewis, the Steelers’ 
No. 1 (1971) draft choice 
who played sparingly last 
year, broke into the 1972 
campaign with a bang. Of 
the first three passes he 
caught, one was an 80-yard 
touchdown against the 
Giants, another a 60-yard 
gallop against the Falcons. 
“When he makes a move, 
everything shakes but his 
eyeballs,’’ said Norm Van 
Brocklin, the Falcon coach, 
of the speed-burning 
Steeler. The Steeler secon- 
dary, who knows Lewis bet- 
ter than anyone else, rates 
him as the toughest receiver 
in the league to cover. “It's 
impossible to cover him,”’ 
says Mel Blount, ‘You 
chase him—and hope the 
pass is off."’... 

It didn't take Franco 
Harris long to make his pre- 
sence felt in the NFL. In his 
ninth ball carrying attempt, 
the Steelers’ No. | choice in 
1972 swept wide to his right, 
broke out of the grasp of 
tacklers at the sideline and 
roared 77 yards for a touch- 
down. Said one observer 
after seeing the 235-pound 
Harris and 220-pound Steve 
Davis, a rookie from Dela- 
ware State, working to- 
gether. “‘It's like having 
Jimmy Brown and John 
Henry Johnson in the same 
backfield,”’ ._. 

Dave Smith is not worried 
about playing on a team 
with speed-burners Ron 
Shanklin and Frank Lewis. 
Smith insists he’s faster than 
he looks. ‘I may not look 
like I'm as fast as those little 
guys,’ says Smith, ‘but I 
can run with them. I've got 
competitive speed.'' Steve 
Furness, a rookie tackle 
from Rhode Island State, de- 
cided to give up his bid as 
an Olympic hammer 
thrower to improve his 
chances as a football player. 
Didn't want to miss training 
camp. 
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SAN DIEGO 
CHARGERS 


When lineman Lionel Al- 
drich was traded to the 
Chargers from Green Bay, 
he was given No. 87, which 
had been worn by Willie 
Davis on the Packers. “I'll 
take that number,”’ said Al- 
drich with a grin. ‘I can do 
more for it than Willie 
did''...Cid Edwards, the big 
fullback, was given a real 
mouthful of a name when he 
was born in Selma, Ala, His 
parents tagged him Cleo- 
phus but as a kid growing 
up in Cincinnati it was shor- 
tened by the other kids to 
Cid... 

Nicknames? His team- 
mates refer to wide receiver 
Jerry Levias as The Bunny, 
mainly because he darts 
around the field like a jack 
rabbit on springs...David 
(Deacon) Jones has turned 
into the team's foremost 
cheerleader, an inspira- 
tional kind of player. ‘If I 
had to trade for anyone to 
help the club,"’ says Coach 
Harland Svare, ‘it would be 
the Deacon. He’s my 
man’’... 

Three of the Charger 
coaches were once team- 
mates. They are Coach 
Svare, a linebacker; Walt 
Yowarsky, a defensive tack- 
le, and Bob Schnelker, an 
offensive end—and they 
played together on the old, 
title-winning New York 
Giants of tthe late 
1950s..,.Don't put a camera 
in front of linebacker Ed 
Philpott unless you give him 
time to put on a hairpiece... 

And if you want financial 
advice, the man to see is 
tackle Ernie Wright, who 
spends his off-season work- 
ing as an officer in a San 
Diego finance com- 
pany...Stu Nahan, who is 
sports director of the ABC- 
TV affiliate in Los Angeles, 
is back as play-by-play an- 
nouncer of the Charger 
games on KDEO in San 
Diego. Nathan handles the 
calls on offense with Ralph 
Lawler announcing the 
defense. 
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PLAYER REPS 


ciation. ‘Some of the guys, qualified 
guys, don’t want the job because of 
the hassles they have to go through 
and the fact that there’s a strong possi- 
bility they might be traded.” 

“The players,” adds Lurtsema, a de- 
fensive lineman, ‘‘definitely feel 
there’s a move among the owners 
against player reps.”’ 

Garvey, an outspoken young attor- 
ney who riles many NFL club owners 
any time he opens his mouth, even if 
it’s just to yawn, harbors a similar feel- 
ing. In too many cases, player reps 
have been benched, traded or re- 
leased in circumstances that suggest 
the action was triggered not by ability 
but by labor considerations, Garvey 
feels. He knows, though, that it’s ex- 


John Mackey, president of 
the Players Association and 
also the greatest tight end in 
football, spent most of last 
season on the Baltimore 
bench. Bob Lurtsema, the 
Giants’ player rep, went on 
waivers after doing a study 
showing owner Wellington 
Mara had no rapport with his 
players. The 49ers traded 
player reps Howard Mudd, 
Kermit Alexander, and Clark 
Miller all within a year. The 
Bears rid themselves of 
player reps’ Bennie McRae 
and Wayne Mass. The Patri- 
ots unloaded their player rep 
Houston Antwine in the off 
season. Whether it’s all coin- 
cidental or not, the Players 
Association intends to find 
out and take action. 


tremely difficult to place proof behind 
that feeling. 

Take, for example, one of the most 
recent cases involving a player rep, 
Houston Antwine, whom the New 
England Patriots traded to Philadel- 
phia in the off-season. 

“As usual,” Garvey says, “it’s dif- 
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ficult to say whether there’s any con- 
nection between his being the player 
rep and his being traded. It seems odd 
that he gets traded after playing for 
the Patriots for 11 years, but it’s hard 
to prove it was because he was a 
player rep. So | can’t really comment 
one way or another...except that it’s 
odd.” 

Garvey finds the Mackey and Lurt- 
sema situations odd, too. 


“It just seems strange that the guy 
who's voted the greatest tight end in 
the history of the NFL somehow 
wasn’t good enough to make the 
Colts’ first team,” the suspicious of- 
ficial says. ‘It’s a sensitive situation in 
that | don’t want to say that Tom Mit- 
chell isn’t a good tight end. Maybe he 
is. | have nothing against Tom Mit- 
chell. | hope he does well. But John 
Mackey was the best. 


“I'm sure as hell not an expert in 
football. | can’t tell by looking at game 
films whether John Mackey is the 
same John Mackey or not. But it’s 
awful strange the way he’s been 
treated.’ 


Commenting on that treatment, 
Mackey says: 

“1 hurt my elbow in the third game 
and didn’t start after that. All | can say 
is the year before | played when | 
couldn’t walk (he was recovering from 
knee surgery in 1970) and | started 
every game. Last year | hurt my elbow 
a little bit and | found myself on the 
bench for the rest of the year. It was 
sort of like they said, Oh, you 
sprained your little toe and you can’t 
run now.’ 

“If the team feels | should be on the 
bench because I’m president of the 
Players Association, that’s their prob- 
lem. I’m going to give 150 per cent. | 
never give up on the field. That’s the 
way | play, and anyone who had a 
chance to see the game films, | think, 
could see that maybe | should have 
been playing and not riding the 
bench.” 

Before Don Klosterman left Bal- 
timore for Los Angeles with owner 
Carroll Rosenbloom, he discussed the 
Mackey situation from the Colts’ 
point of view. 

“The coaches would never make a 
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Bob Lurtsema, defensive lineman: “The players definitely feel there's a move among the 
owners against player reps.” 


decision based on his association with 
the Players Association,” commented 
Klosterman, then the Baltimore gen- 
eral manager. “The coaches look at it 
strictly on an objective basis—who’s 
the best football player, who’s doing 
the best job for us—and that's it. 

‘It happens many times that one 
player gets hurt and another comes in 
and does a real good job. It’s difficult 
to take that player who has replaced 
him and sit him on the bench. Tom 
Mitchell is a fine all-around football 
player. When we talked to people 
about trades, 80 to 90 per cent of the 
time they mentioned Mitchell, so that 
shows how much respect he has 
around the league. He played awfully 
well last year and it would’ve been 
hard to put him back on the bench. 

“1 admire John for what he tries to 
give to his job as president of the asso- 
ciation. There’s never been any ani- 
mosity between John and anyone with 
the Colts.” 

The Lurtsema case was somewhat 
different from the Mackey affair in 
that the defensive lineman wasn’t as 
established as the tight end. It was, 
however, nonetheless controversial 
because of the way in which Lurtsema 
was released. The Giants let him go 
last Nov. 9, midway through their di- 
sastrous season. 

“As soon as he’s cut,’” Garvey says, 
“everyone, including the kept press, 
says, ‘Yep, Lurtsema lost a step.’ Well, 
did he? | don’t know, but | find it a 
strange coincidence that he’s the 
player rep, he was starting for four 
years and all of a sudden he’s lost a 
step. How fast do you lose a step?”’ 

Lurtsema doesn’t think he lost a 
step, but he also declines to say that 
he was cut because he was the player 
rep. 

“| don’t know whether it was the as- 
sociation or not,”’ says the 6-foot-6, 
250 pounder who later signed with the 
Minnesota Vikings as a free agent. 
“You have to realize that the way the 
Giants are run, if you say anything 
about them, if you criticize the orga- 
nization at all, you're in trouble. 

“1 think my being the player rep was 
a catalyst, but | think it was more from 
being a holdout and going against the 
Giant way. That's how | got into most 
of my trouble—from being an agita- 
tor. Being player rep was part of that.” 

Lurtsema recalls the day he was 
benched, after having started the first 
five games of 1971. 

“It was after the Dallas game and 
Jim Katcavage (an assistant coach) told 
me," Lurtsema relates. “I said to him, 


Bennie McRae, player rep for the Chicago Bears, was traded to the New York Giants follow- 
ing a contract dispute. 


‘| didn’t play that bad.’ And he said, 
‘No, you didn’t, but they want you 
benched.’ | don’t know if it was the 
front office or who it was. He didn’t 
specify who it was. He just said ‘they.’ 
| mean, he has to watch himself, too.” 

Then there was the rapport report 
that Lurtsema made to Mara, which 
was his last act as the Giants’ player 
rep. The Giant owner insists the timing 
of the report and the release was a 
bad coincidence, and Lurtsema agrees 
that such a coincidence was possible. 

“It was a source of annoyance to 
me,”’ Mara says, referring to the tim- 
ing. “I was a little unhappy over the 
fact that it (the release) was done at 
that time. | mean, here | ask a fellow 
to do something for me and he did it 
and came back with what | thought 
was a very honest and constructive re- 
port and then he’s let go. It couldn't 
have been timed worse. 

“But | wasn’t about to interfere with 
what the coaches did. The coaches 
just didn’t think he was doing a satis- 
factory job. And since all 25 clubs 
waived on him twice during the year 
(once before the regular season 
began), | guess we weren’t the only 
ones that thought that. 


“| think Bob was a very good player 
rep. We certainly have no predilec- 


tion to be against a guy because he’s 
the player rep.” 

Furthermore, Mara doesn’t believe 
any NFL clubs would treat player reps 
in devious ways. 

“First of all,” he says, ‘| don’t think 
teams release good football players 
just because they’re player represent- 
atives. Secondly, even if a club is stu- 
pid enough to let a player go because 
he is a player rep, | don’t think the 
other 25 would be stupid enough not 
to pick him up.” 

But Garvey and the Players Associa- 
tion believe there have been too 
many instances of player reps having 
their statuses abruptly changed for 
them to accept Mara’s argument. Gar- 
vey doesn’t issue a blanket condem- 
nation of NFL club owners. For ex- 
ample, he says the association has a 
good working relationship with many 
of the teams from the old American 
League, But there are other clubs, he 
contends, that are notorious in the 
“coincidental” cutting or trading of 
player reps. 

Two of the teams that are most 
disruptive to the association, Garvey 
feels, are the San Francisco 49ers and 
the Chicago Bears. In the 49ers’ case, 
they traded three player reps— 
Howard Mudd, Clark Miller and Ker- 
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mit Alexander—all within a year, from 
May, 1969, to January, 1970. The Bears 
sent Bennie McRae and Wayne Mass 
on their way last year. Both clubs, of 
course, have explanations by which 
they justify their actions. 

In trading Mudd to Chicago, ex- 
plains Lou Spadia, president of the 
49ers, ‘‘We had an excess of offensive 
linemen and a lack of defensive backs. 
We traded Mudd for Rosey Taylor, 
who immediately improved our de- 
fense. | think Howard was a good 
player rep. He‘’s a good friend of 
mine.” 

Alexander went to Los Angeles for 
Bruce Gossett, a placekicker who was 
sorely needed by the 49ers, according 
to Spadia. 

“Our field goal kicking record was 
absolutely abominable,” he recalls. 
“We lost one game, to Green Bay, by 
three or four points after we missed 
three field goals from inside the 19- 
yard line. As for Clark Miller, he sim- 
ply was an inferior football player and 
the events that went on after we trad- 
ed him proved it. Miller was waived 
by three clubs within two years after 
being with us.” 

Of the two Bears in question, 
McRae was traded to the Giants fol- 
lowing a contract dispute and Mass 
was waived and eventually signed by 
Miami as a free agent. 

“When you end up trading McRae 
and Bob Hyland for the No. 3 man in 
the country (Lionel Antoine in the 
draft), which is the way it turned out, 
you can’t complain,’ says George 
Halas Jr., president of the Bears. “I'd 
like to make a trade like that day in 
and day out. That's not looking nega- 
tively at the abilities of McRae and 
Hyland, but we were dealing away po- 
sitions that we had depth at. 

“The decision to waive Mass was a 
coaching decision. Our vice president 
who deals with players, Ed McCaskey, 
was instrumental in helping Wayne 
get the opportunity with the 
Dolphins.” 

Garvey doesn’t see the Bear situa- 
tions as clear cut as Halas does. 

“Mass started 14 games in 1970 for 
the Bears,’ the players’ official says, 
“but last year he had essentially con- 
fronted the owner and the coaches 
with all sorts of problems he saw on 
the team. He wasn’t allowed to prac- 
tice for the last couple of weeks in the 
pre-season and then he was cut. 
McRae was the player rep before 
Mass and he got all sorts of harass- 
ment and finally they just didn’t come 
close on a contract and he was 
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traded.” 

Garvey cites other cases as well in 
which player reps were traded, in- 
cluding Rey Jefferson by Pittsburgh 
and Olen Underwood by Houston, 
two players who were involved in ne- 
gotiations during the player strike in 
1970. 

No matter how sincerely and how 
plausibly teams explain their moves 
involving player reps, the Players As- 
sociation isn’t convinced the owners 
are pulling off one happy coincidence 
after another. The players aren't satis- 
fied that all the maneuvers are devoid 
of some diabolical ulterior motive. 
They feel strongly that something is 
wrong and they want to do something 
about it. 

“We will have to do whatever is 
necessary, including taking legal ac- 
tion, to help protect our player repre- 
sentatives from the harassment they 
go through at the club level,” Mackey 
says. 

There are two directions in which 
the association could travel in an ef- 
fort to gain some type of protection 
for the player reps. They can negotiate 
or they can, in effect, sue. 

Discussing the peaceful means first, 
Garvey has toyed with an idea called 
“super seniority,’’ but he’s not too 
sure it could work. Under the plan, 
the person who is the player rep 
couldn't be traded during the year. 

“But what might that do to a team?” 
Garvey asks of his idea. “For instance, 
if one of the incentives for being 
player rep is that you can’t be traded, 
what does that do to the election 
process and what does it do to our in- 
ternal operations? You might have 
someone who plays for New York or 
San Francisco or Miami running for 
player rep just to make sure he 
doesn’t get traded. 

“It's something we haven't given 
sufficient thought to, but it’s a 
thought that’s come up because as we 
get closer to collective bargaining (the 
current contract expires at the end of 
the 1973 season), we’re becoming 
very, very concerned about what 
would happen if the owners decide to 
really disrupt the organization 
through cuts and trades.” 

Barring the formulation of a nego- 
tiated plan, the association is left with 
filing unfair labor practice charges 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. That avenue also has road- 
blocks, two major roadblocks—find- 
ing a player who would go along with 
the idea and presenting concrete evi- 
dence that a player was cut because 


he was a player rep. 

Garvey tried to get Lurtsema to go 
the NLRB route, but he declined. 

“Suddenly he was with Minnesota 
so why rock the boat?’’ the executive 
director says understandingly. “That's 
what most of the players feel. If they 
have some years left, they don’t want 
to go out of their way to make it dif- 
ficult for themselves.’’ 

The idea of an NLRB suit would be 
to seek back pay. “If a club is found 
guilty of an unfair labor practice 
charge for interfering with the union, 
it would have to pay the player back 
pay,’’ Garvey explains. “Now all of a 
sudden you'd have some of the 
owners saying, ‘Now wait a minute. I’d 
like to cut the guy because | don’t like 
him, but on the other hand, ! don’t 
want to end up paying $30,000 after 
the board orders me to pay.’ 

Some enlightened owners can see 
that there might be a need for provid- 
ing the player reps with some sort of 
protection, but that doesn’t mean 
theyll ever arrive at an agreement 
with the association. 

“We raise the issue of player reps 
from time to time when we meet with 
the owners or the commissioner,”’ 
Garvey says. ‘/The answer always is 
you have to examine each case indi- 
vidually and that if you do, you'll see 
that the trade or the cut was justified. 
They say you can’t look at it in terms 
of what's happening to the reps as a 
whole.” 

What chance would a player have 
of winning a suit before the NLRB? 

“| think if we had a reasonable man 
who isn’t tied to either side, we could 
show him a pattern of conduct with 
the various clubs that would sort of 
frame the issue,” Garvey says. In other 
words, he would see that this happens 
with some regularity. We could show 
circumstances involving a particular 
player that would lead a disinterested 
party to believe the player was cut be- 
cause he was a player rep. We have 
trouble doing that with the commis- 
sioner, but I think if we had a disinter- 
ested party we could do it.” 

In Garvey’s way of thinking, it’s im- 
perative that the association take 
some form of action. 

“Itis clear,” he asserts, ‘that there is 
an atmosphere in the league of black- 
balling, and a player who becomes a 
player rep realizes he’s running the 
risk of getting cut or traded just be- 
cause he’s standing up for what he be- 
lieves in. It’s that atmosphere that’s 
hard to deal with and which we must 
eliminate.” 
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Bob Babich 


the tackle. With all that weight, and 
the one leg stationary, something had 
to give and it did.” Medically, it was 
like this—his anterior curclate liga- 
ment was torn off the femur, or thigh 
bone, and both parts of the medial 
collateral ligament were severed. For 
nearly four hours, Dr. E. Paul Wood- 
ward, the San Diego team physician, 
operated and then the healing 
process began—both of body and of 
mind. Physically and emotionally, it 
was a crushing blow. 

“| knew what | had to do and | did 
it,” says Babich, simply. By that he 
means that he lifted weights diligently 
under the tutelage of the shaven-head 
man known as Maylen, who serves as 
the Chargers’ strength coach. He 
jogged and ran on the beaches in San 
Diego. During the 1969 season, Babich 
attended all the team meetings, saw all 
the films and at each game he stood 
alongside the coaches, learning and 
absorbing. ‘It was a depressing way,” 
he says, ‘‘to spend your first year with 
the pros.” 

In his second year, Babich returned 
with a vengeance, notching up 173 
tackles, the most by any Charger, 82 of 
them unassisted—11 of them coming 
in a game against Oakland. In 1971, he 
set a Charger record with an average 
of 14 tackles a game; he had three 
fumble recoveries and three times he 
sacked the opposing quarterback. Ina 
singularly weak defense, Babich was 
the prime muscle, a powerhouse who 
renewed his hold on the admiration of 
Charger fans and won the respect of 
the opposition. But this is a Charger 
team that had been rooted in third 
place in its division since 1966. Grant- 
ed, any division that also includes the 
Kansas City Chiefs and the Oakland 
Raiders must be ranked among the 
toughest in football. Still, the 
Chargers haven’t been winners. And 
so Bob Babich, despite his growing 
stature, has yet to receive the acclaim 
that people in the game insist should 
be his. They talk about his range and 
his mobility and the crashing dedica- 
tion that goes into a Babich tackle. 
They talk about his speed. They talk 
about his sure instincts. They mention 
him in the same breath with the big 
names at his position, the Butkuses, 
the Curtises, the Laniers. 

Soft-spoken, without a hint of the 
showboat, Babich also rates himself in 
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that select company. ‘The best?’” he 
says. ‘‘No question about it—Dick 
Butkus is the best linebacker in foot- 
ball today. He plays like a wild man, a 
man possessed. His goal was always to 
be the best and he made it and now 
he’s got the recognition he deserves. 
Butkus is in a class by himself. Next | 
put Willie Lanier for his range and his 
fantastic speed.’ 

“And then Mike Curtis?” a fellow 
suggested. 

Babich shook his head. He smiled. 
“No,” Bob said. ‘I’m as good as Mike 
Curtis. Some people obviously don’t 
agree but I stick to it. If | didn’t think | 
was on a par with Curtis | wouldn't say. 
so.” 

He paused. ‘‘And in two years,” Ba- 
bich said in his quiet way, ‘I could be 
the best middle linebacker in profes- 
sional football. One thing’s holding 
me back and that’s pass defense. I’m 
still learning how to read a pass 
defense.” 

In the pros, Babich has seen a lot of 
passing, which he didn’t see much at 
all in his days at Miami University of 
Ohio. “In college, we played mainly 
against the Woody Hayes types of of- 
fense—three yards and a cloud of 


dust. We didn’t play very many pass- 
ing teams.” 

Asked to rate the runners in the Na- 
tional Football League, Babich men- 
tions Jim Nance first. ‘‘The thing about 
Nance,” he says, “is that he’s so strong 
it takes more than one guy to do the 
job. Leroy Kelly and Floyd Little are 
tough to tackle because of the way 
they can change their speed. They 
both have incredible balance. And 
there’s MacArthur Lane and Cid Ed- 
wards, two guys who punish you with 
sheer brute power to go with their 
finesse.” 

“People talk about the killer instinct 
—do you have it, Bob?” 

Babich let the question settle in his 
mind and then he shook his head. ‘‘I 
don’t think so,” he said, finally. “I re- 
ally don’t know if | have any real, 
down-deep killer instincts. | do enjoy 
the hitting in a game but | truly—I 
mean this very sincerely—don’t ever 
want to hurt anyone. The trick of it, 
the whole point of being a good line- 
backer is to know how to hit. You just 
grab a runner and he might push 
through for an extra yard or two. But 
that’s no good—f it’s third down and 
one, you've got to stop him right 


In his second year, Babich returned with a vengeance after missing almost all of his rookie year 
with injuries. He notched up 173 tackles, the most by any Charger, of which 82 were unassisted. 


there cold, in his tracks. 

“| remember back in high school, 
we were taught the fundamentals of 
tackling—we were supposed to tackle 
low. Then in college they taught us to 
go higher and put our helmet into 
play. You can’t use the helmet for 
‘spearing’ but if you put your face in 
the runner’s chest, right in the 
numbers, maybe your helmet will ac- 
cidentally touch the ball and it just 
might jar it loose. 

“Most runners are strongest in their 
legs,’’ Babich went on. “‘In other 
words, his legs are stronger than a de- 
fender’s arms so he can break on 
through a leg tackle. Where the run- 
ner usually isn’t as strong as a line- 
backer is in the upper body. My own 
feeling, as | look at the films, is that 
I’ve been tackling a bit too high, 
around the shoulders. I’m trying now 
to get lower, to explode out into the 
ballcarrier and straighten him up.” 


Babich grinned. “It’s a little some- 
thing,’’ he said, ‘‘that Dick Butkus 
does pretty well.” 

Babich admires Butkus in another 
regard. “Butkus creates an air of lead- 
ership,” he says, “just by being the 
best there is at his position. That’s my 
feeling about what leadership should 
be. A poor player can never be a good 
leader. Your leadership comes out in 
the way you play. You don’t become a 
leader on defense by being rah-rah.”’ 

Bob Babich never was much of a 
rah-rah type, even back as a kid ath- 
lete growing up in Campbell, Ohio, a 
town of some 14,000 population that 
also spawned Frankie Sinkwich, the 
old University of Georgia All- 
American from another era. The only 
son of Mary and Frank Babich, of Slo- 
vak-Hungarian descent, Bob comes 
from a steel-working family in a steel- 
working town. 

“Ninety per cent of the people in 
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The Chargers have been rooted in third place in their division since 1966. a reason why many 
people feel Babich has yet to receive the acclaim that should be his. 


Campbell work in the mills,’ Babich 
says. ‘“Every three or four years, they 
have a strike and the town shuts 
down.” 

Babich pere works as a loader, 
which means that he directs the load- 
ing of steel pipes into the cars for 
shipping. “It’s not much fun being a 
loader,” says Bob, “especially when 
you're working in an Ohio winter and 
your feet are in the mud and it’s 10 
below. My grandfather—both of my 
grandfathers—worked in the steel 
mills. But when it came to me, | just 
couldn't see it. My father would never 
even take me to the mills for fear I'd 
see something I'd like. My parents 
were always telling me to go to 
school, forget about the mills. It’s 
hard, dirty, dangerous work. Even 
though nobody starves, nobody ever 
earns more than $9,000 a year. | knew 
that even if | taught school, which was 
my goal for a long time, I’d be 
happier.” 

At Campbell High School, Babich 
was assigned to middle guard and 
later moved to linebacker. By the end 
of his junior year, he began to stretch 
out and pile on some weight. College 
scouts began to seek him out. In all, 35 
scholarship offers came his way. “‘| 
had things pretty well figured out,” 
Babich says. ‘| didn’t want to go to 
school at Notre Dame or Ohio State 
where | might get lost in the shuffle 
and even if | made the team | might 
not get to play three years. Seven of 
the Big Ten schools made offers. | 
knéw | wanted to stay in Ohio. And 
when | met Coach Bo Schembeckler | 
knew that Miami University was the 
place for me. Coach said to all of us, 
‘First get an education, then play foot- 
ball.’ We had a special study time, 
from 7 to 9 at night and we really had 
to buckle down with the books. | 
don’t regret it at all.’ 

In his college career, Babich started 
30 consecutive games and, in his se- 
nior year, his thoughts turned to the 
pros. He was named to a few all- 
America teams—teams chosen by 
Playboy, Time and Sporting News, all 
on the basis of a professional future. 
“Lots of good players never make an 
All-America,” Babich says. ‘The rea- 
son is publicity or lack of it. Some of 
the really top players simply don’t get 
the ink they deserve. Nationally, | 
didn’t do all that well in the papers 
but on a regional basis | got my share, 
thanks to Dick Young, the athletic 
publicity director at Miami.’ 

Babich played in a few bowl games 
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Babich: “I’m as good as Mike Curtis. Some people obviously don’t agree but | stick to it. If | 
didn't think | was on a par with Curtis | wouldn't say so." 


—the Senior Bowl, the North-South, 
the Coaches’ All-America. Drafted in 
the first round by the Chargers, in Au- 
gust of ‘69 he emerged as the top de- 
fensive player in the College All-Star 
game in Chicago, showing very little 
respect for the champion New York 
Jets led by Joe Namath. Babich, in fact, 
was a bulwark in the middle of a goal- 
line stand that stopped the Jets four 
times from within the three-yard line. 
The Jets won, 26 to 24, but the New 
Yorkers had good reason to re- 
member Babich. 

After that came training camp with 
the Chargers and then, on that fateful 
summer's night in Cleveland, the tack- 
le that erased his rookie year. During 
that first off-season, Babich worked 
for the city of San Diego as a trainee in 
the real estate appraising office. His 
first week on the job found him in La 
Jolla, a posh, Riviera-like section of 
San Diego with its own built-in La 
Dolce Vita, Southern California style. 
The first house he was sent out to ap- 
praise was a mansion worth a mere 
$100,000. Babich was stunned by its 
grandeur. 

“What a house!”’ he says, voice still 
touched with awe. “I'd never seen a 
house like that before. They sure 
don’t have houses like that in Camp- 
bell. It had an indoor swimming pool, 
modernistic lighting, the works. | 
mean, it was a beautiful layout. | 
thought to myself—well, maybe 
someday I'll live in one like it.” 

Bob Babich just might make it. Last 
winter, he entered a new career as an 
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automobile salesman with Westcott 
Motors in National City, a suburb to 
the south of San Diego. ‘That Ba- 
bich!’’ says Gary Polakoff, general 
manager of the dealership, with admi- 
ration. ‘‘He came right in here and 
sold six new cars the first week. He's 
amazing. What | like about Bob is the 
fact that he’s so well disciplined. He 
does things by the numbers, where 
another salesman might take short 
cuts. And he knows how to take sug- 
gestions. I’ve read about Babich being 
coachable. As his off-season coach, so 
to speak, | found out how coachable 
he really is.”’ 

“| enjoyed selling cars,’’ Babich 
says. “The one thing | never told cus- 
tomers was that | was a football player, 
a Charger. If they recognized me, 
fine. But I’d never initiate it. | didn’t 
do this out of some kind of modesty 
but out of good sense. | didn’t want to 
use football. | didn’t want to go and 
shake hands and say, ‘Hi, I’m Bob Ba- 
bich of the San Diego Chargers.’ 
That’s the easy way but it hinders 
growth. | wanted to find out if | could 
sell cars on my own. Say I’m three 
years out of football and | introduce 
myself to a customer with: ‘I’m Bob 
Babich—I used to play for the 
Chargers.’ What good would that 
be?” 

Babich also appeared in television 
commercials for the auto agency. ‘I 
made decent money at it,”’ he says, 
“but | don’t think | was very good at 
facing the camera.” 

This past off-season found Babich in 


still another activity, one initiated by 
the Chargers. Babich and Charger de- 
fensive back Bobby Howard were the 
key figures in the Chargers’ intensive 
campaign against drug abuse. One 
night a week, for six weeks, high 
school athletes were invited to the 
club’s dressing room in the San Diego 
Stadium where Babich, Howard and 
several other teammates would meet 
with them in informal rap sessions. 

“At first, the kids were a bit shy,’’ 
Babich says. ‘If we brought up the 
subject of drugs, they'd try to talk 
about something else. Then they'd 
loosen up and we'd just talk football 
and then one of the kids would say, 
‘Look, | got a friend on our team. He 
takes pills and he plays real great on 
Saturday. What do | tell him?’ We'd 
lay it on the line for him. We’d say that 
his ‘friend’ was hurting himself, that 
he might not show it now but later he 
would have to feel the results. We 
told the kids how dangerous drugs re- 
ally are, how they can destroy the fu- 
ture because nobody knows for sure 
what drugs do to the body. 

“We didn’t lecture and we didn’t 
preach. We just tried to make the kids 
aware and to do that we had to do 
some research into the matter our- 
selves. Not that we became ‘authori- 
ties’—I don’t think anybody, even the 
people in the Narcotics Bureau, is an 
authority. But we did become in- 
formed of a situation that’s getting 
worse every year. None of the kids we 
saw would come out and admit it, ex- 
actly, but | think we may have gotten 
through to them. And they knew we 
cared.” 

Babich was one of the players who 
were invited to the White House 
where President Nixon personally 
thanked him for his involvement in 
the National Football League’s drug 
abuse program. 

Ask Babich about drugs, mainly pep 
pills, among the pros and he says: 
‘Maybe the marginal players feel they 
need them but pep pills are actually a 
hindrance to your thinking, not a 
help. They muddle you up when you 
should have a clear head. Another 
thing—the added weight that some of 
us have to carry is enough of a strain 
on the heart without throwing in 
some form of drugs. If | weren’t a ball- 
player, | wouldn't weigh any 230 
pounds. More likely, I’d be about 210. 
You need all the strength you can get 
so that the extra weight isn’t a strain. 

“To be the best linebacker in pro 
football,’ said Bob Babich, ‘‘you need 


to have everything going for you." ep 
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A TOUCHDOWN FOR ST. JUDE 


The Third Annual Bull Game, matching the “Pigs” against the 
“Freaks” in Lansing, Michigan will be played this month with the 
proceeds benefitting St. Jude’s Children’s Research Hospital in Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


The best way to air hostilities, settle 
differences and open lines of commu- 
nication between traditionally clash- 
ing elements, the police and long 
hairs, is, believe it or not, on the foot- 
ball field. The “freaks” and the “pigs” 
battle it out over traditional football 


rules but it doesn’t matter who wins 
because the real winner is St. Judes. 
Early this month the Third Annual Ball 
game was held in Lansing, Michigan 
with all proceeds from the game 
going to St. Jude’s Children’s Re- 
search Hospital in Memphis, Tenn. to 


aid research and treatment efforts for 
the young victims of leukemia. 

The idea of the game first originat- 
ed with Chuck Rose, a restauranteur, 
in the summer of 1970 following a 
clash between Michigan State stu- 
dents and the police after the police 


were ordered to clear the long hairs 
off an area high school’s football field. 
Rose organized a group of “freaks’’ 
who challenged the local police to 
“round up a team of Fuzz; then we'll 
see who pushes who off the field 
under game rules.” That first game at- 
tracted a standing room only crowd of 
8,000 fans. 

Last year the rivalry resumed and all 
proceeds from the game were donat- 
ed to St. Jude’s, thanks to police ser- 
geant Don Christy, who was interest- 
ed in the hospital. Michigan State 
donated the university’s Spartan Sta- 
dium and the crowd swelled to 25,000 
people who watched the Freaks 
squeak by the Pigs, 12-7. 

Rose, organizer of Freak Sports En- 
terprises, Inc., says his team is ‘‘just a 


bunch of guys who want to do some- 
thing to show that long hair or beards 
has nothing to do with good 
citizenship.” 

The Freaks are composed mainly of 
MSU students and area youth. The 
only eligibility rule is that the players 
can not have played college or semi- 
pro football. An original squad of 100 
enthusiasts had to be pared down to 
44 players. 

The Pigs boast several over-30 
players as well as some ex-high school 
and college stars on their squad of 
state, city and campus policemen. 
One sergeant pointed out that the 
game was a natural attraction for 
students. 

“It is the one time that they can 
come out and yell at the fuzz and be 
encouraged to do so,” he said. & 
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A New Echelon Collector 
print series... 


Che 
Von Riehthofen 
Legend 


The flying career of the fabulous World War I Ace, 
Manfred Von Richthofen, portrayed in a series of four 
thrilling air combat prints. J. B. Deneen, noted 
aviation illustrator, recaptures the aerial adventures 

of the “‘Red Baron” with detail and authenticity in 
these superbly produced color reproductions. 

Each print measures 16 x 20 inches, self-matted, ready 
for a standard frame. Illustration size is 13 x 18 inches. 
Complete with descriptive captions. Reproduced in full 
color on high quality embossed art paper. 


PLATE I  Richthofen’s first official victory 
PLATE II Richthofen wins the “‘Blue Max” 
PLATE III The Red Baron’s 80th victory 
PLATE IV Richthofen’s last flight 

PLATE V (Duotone) Portrait of Richthofen 


Only $3.00 each — 
Complete set of four $9.95 


(By ordering a complete set of 4 prints, you receive FREE, a 
portrait of Von Richthofen.) 

Shipments guaranteed. Please add 50c for postage and 
handling. Send check or money order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Pro Quarterback Magazine 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 60604 


Please send me the following W.W.I Fighter Prints at $3.00 
each, four for $9.95. 


Plate | Plate I|_____ Plate III Plate IV. 


| enclose check _________ money order for $ 
(please add 50c to total order to cover postage and handling) 


Name 
Address 
City 


State Zip 


Bob Trumpy 


“Mr. Brown,’’ Trumpy began, ‘I 
hope you understand that I’m not 
being pushy. But, my wife, Patricia, is 
going to have our first child soon and | 
can’t get her out of my mind. I’ve got 
to be with her, and as you know, she’s 
in Los Angeles. | know I've only been 
here a week, but, what I'd like to 
know is, is my child going to be born 
in Los Angeles or here in Cincinnati?” 

Brown, sitting behind his desk in his 
office, smiled and leaned back. He 
stared at the ceiling, then said quietly, 
“Why don’t you bring her here?” 

“There’s just one more thing, 
Coach,” Trumpy said. ‘I signed for 
$15,000 and a $1,500 bonus plus an- 
other $1,000 if | made the team. Could 
| please have the $1,000 to bring her 
here?” 

“You'll have the check this after- 
noon,” Brown said. 

“This,” Trumpy said, “is an example 
of the relationship I’ve had with 
Coach Brown. It’s just been great. 

“I'd been a typical middle class 
kid,’” he said. “Took everything for 
granted—the nice house in Spring- 
field near the golf course, the basket 
in the backyard, the clothes, the re- 
frigerators filled with food and soft 
drinks, the television sets, the money 
handouts. 

“But, instead of understanding my 
father’s desire to make things easy for 
me so | could excel in athletics and my 
studies—I took all these things as 
being due me. My father bugged me. 
| couldn’t understand why he 
wouldn’t let me take the car out at 
night anytime | wanted to. Instead of 
appreciating all that | had, I’d get mad 
over what | couldn’t have. 

“At night we'd play softball,”’ he 
said recalling his childhood ‘‘or go 
down to that muddy, cruddy old river, 
throw off our clothes, and dive in it. 
For three solid months | worked six 
days a week outdoors. | wore no 
shoes. 1 took no haircuts. | wore no 
dressup clothes.” 

Trumpy enjoyed a three-sport ca- 
reer at Springfield High. He won All- 
American scholastic recognition as an 
end, was a high scoring forward in 
basketball, and a broad jumper (23- 
4V4) and high jumper (6-41) in track. 

He was good enough in all three to 
attract college bird dogs who, to their 
dismay and confusion, found them- 
selves bumping into each other. 

But, football, under the prodding of 
Robert Trumpy, Sr., by now a high 


school principal turned investment 
counsellor, won out. Bob enrolled at 
Illinois under Pete Elliott, stayed in 
Champagne-Urbana for two years and 
then, under the demoralization left by 
the notorious slush-fund scandal, he 
dropped out. 

“| wanted some time to think,’ he 
said. 

The Du Page, IIl., State Boys School, 
a refuge for boys gone wrong, looked 
like the place. Bob got a job there asa 
counselor. 

“My first night on duty I’m checking 
beds,” he said. “I noticed this little 
black kid lying in his, wagging his 
head back and forth. Thought nothing 
about it until | made my second round 
a couple of hours later. The kid is still 
wagging his head, sound asleep. | de- 
cided to check him out.”” 

“| learned he came from a broken 
home. His mother was a prostitute. 
His old man a drunk. Having strange 
men in the house terrified the kid. 
The thought of the old man showing 
up and beating up his mother or 
smacking him around was worse. So, 
to keep from going home after 
school, he’d hide in his school locker 
until the building was empty. He 
didn’t want to fall asleep when he was 
inside the locker so he’d wag his head 
to and fro. 


“That was my first experience with 
ghetto life,’’ he said. 

Du Page depressed Trumpy. So, he 
moved on to the other jobs—one with 
a sod farmer, another as a clothing 
salesman. Then, he entered Glendale, 
Cal., Junior College to make up some 
studies before transferring to Utah. 

He was a good end under Mike 
Glidings there, averaging 17.7 yards a 
catch in 1966. While he drew some in- 
terest, nothing developed after he 
graduated except that the former Pa- 
tricia Lynn Feith was now his wife. But, 
at least he had a degree in physical 
education, with a minor in finance 
plus an associate degree in arts. 

But, before he graduated another 
one of those coincidences occurred. 

“We were in Houston to play in the 
Astrodome,” Bob said. “It was a Satur- 
day night game and we were going to 
lay over and watch the Oilers and the 
Chargers play on Sunday. 

“Well, | had a real good game. 
Caught everything thrown at me— 
forget now how many, maybe five or 
six, and scored, too. Al LoCasale, still 
with the Chargers, came out to watch 
the game.” 

“1 spotted him right away,” said Al. 


“The name Trumpy isn’t the kind you 
forget. | matched him up—Trumpy, 
the kid on the beach in Florida. Only 
now he was bigger, faster, better and 
he blocked as well as he caught.” 

Now, LoCasale had a book on Bob 
Trumpy. But, when he got around to 
using it, he would use it for the infant 
Bengals not the Chargers. 

“You have to remember that I’d 
never heard of Al LoCasale,’’ said 
Trumpy. ‘Not until the day | met him 
in Wilmington two years later.” 

Between his senior year and the ex- 
pansion draft of January 1968, Trumpy 
was living in Glendale, Cal., and work- 
ing asa bill collector. 

“I didn’t last,” he said. “Too 
chicken-hearted. One day I’m in 
Watts. | called on this little old lady 
who owed us $600 and who hadn't 
come up with as much as a dime. Her 
house was ramshackle but clean and 
neat. The furniture was old fashioned. 
Stuffed chairs. Straight backed. Round 
lamps with tassel shades. The carpets 
were worn. But everything was clean. 

“The little old lady was very polite 
to me. She invited me into her living 
room. She sat me down. We talked 
about this and that and I asked her for 
the money. She didn’t answer me 
right away, but asked me if.| would 
please have some tea. | don’t like tea, 
but | felt sorry for her, so 1 said I’d 
have some. 

Tea was served in exquisite china 
cups. 

“They must’ve cost plenty when 
new,” he said. ‘But, now they were 
old and cracked. Yet, she was very 
proud of them. ‘I don’t have any 
money or many things of value,’ she 
says. ‘But, I'll give you this whole tea 
set as a partial payment for whatever 
you think its worth.’ 

“My mouth went dry. I told her not 
to worry. I'd work something out that 
would give her a little more time. 
When | got back to the office | turned 
in $4.00 of my own money as a late- 
charge payment in the old lady’s 
name. You know what? Everybody in 
the office cheered me. | was a big 
hero. | got $4.00 out of a bad debt.” 

Trumpy quit the next day. 

“It wasn’t too long after that when | 
was in that drug store in North Holly- 
wood,” he said. 

Bob Trumpy smiled. Soon, he knew, 
the phone would ring and it would be 
Pat telling him he was drafted by the 
Cincinnati Beagles, and here he was a 
guy who’d never even been in 


Cincinnati... & 
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4-7/8" high, is Emperor Augustus 
Gaius Julius Caesar Octavianus; the 
Queen, 4%” high, is Augusta Livia 
Drusilla; the Bishop, Marcus Tullius 
Cicero; and so on through the 
masterful collection of historical 
figures. All heavily weighted and 
with quality felt bases, they are 
molded with high-impact plastic— 
alabaster white and charcoal gray. 


These sets come with a 

matching silk-screened gray and black 
folding playing board, 16%” square. 
Also included with each set is a 
16-page booklet giving an historical 
outline of each chessman and complete 
basic rules for the game of chess. 

The chessmen are securely set in die- 
cut, red velour platforms, in two 
lift-out leatherette trays. The 
complete set is packaged in a deep 
red leatherette presentation chest. 
The cover is stamped in gold leaf 
ecphooe deptietar rs $17.50 each 


These sets are hand-antiquated 

in gold and silver finish to augment 
set No. 130. More heavily weighted, 
the chessmen are set in die-cut, 
emerald green silk velour platforms, 
in two lift-out leatherette trays. 
Included with each set is a silk- 
screened gold and black playing board, 
16%" square, plus a 16-page booklet 
giving an historical outline of each 
chessman and complete basic rules 
of the game of chess. 

The set is packaged in an elegant, 
deep green simulated Morocco 
presentation chest. 

The cover is stamped 

in gold leaf..... $35.00 each 


King, 5” high, is Napoleon Bonaparte; 
the Queen, 4%” high, is Marie Rose 
Josephine; the Bishop is Charles 
Maurice de Tallyrand; and so on. The 
chessmen are molded from the finest 
quality high-impact styrene, in 
French beige and imperial blue. 

They are extra heavily weighted and 
have quality felt bases. 


Each set comes with a 

matching silk-screened, folded playing 
board, 16%” square, and a 16-page 
booklet giving an historical outline 
of each chessman and complete basic 
rules for the game of chess. The 
chessmen are set in deep red velour 
platforms, in two lift-out 

leatherette trays. 

The complete set is packaged in a 
luxurious black leatherette 
presentation case. The cover is 
engraved in silver leaf 

Sie Seah ee $17.50 each 


These sets are hand-antiquated 

to a beautiful gold and silver finish. 
More heavily weighted than No. 203, 
the chessmen are set in imperial blue 
silk velour platforms, in two lift- 

out leatherette trays. 

Included with each set is a silk- 
screened gold and black playing board, 
16%" square, plus a 16-page booklet 
giving an historical outline of each 
chessman and complete basic rules 
for the game of chess. 

The complete set is packaged in an 
exquisite midnight blue simulated 
Cordovan presentation chest. The 
cover is engraved in silver leaf 

Aiea AG OnE $35.00 each 


COLLECTORS’ 
CHESS SETS 
OF THE 

RAREST BEAUTY 


Recognized 

by designers, 
decorators 

and collectors 

as the most 

beautiful — regardless 
of price. 


For immediate shipment send money 
order; otherwise orders take 3-4 
weeks. 


Pro Quarterback 
39 West 55th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


Please send me the chess sets checked 
below for which | enclose check or 
money order, plus tax where applic- 
able. (New York State residents in- 
clude appropriate tax.) 


Sets Description Total 
The Roman Classic 

No. 130 @ $17.50 each 
No. 135 @ $35.00 each 
The Napoleonic Centennial 
{ ] No. 203 @ $17.50 each 

{ ] No. 204 @ $35.00 each 


br} 
eal 


add $2.00 for postage and handling 
(Canada, add $3.50) 


“‘T wish I could trade you for a future draft choice!”’ 
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Pro Quarterback’s exciting SPECIAL 
1972 GIANT ANNUAL is something 
special. You’ve never seen anything 
like it before. 


e Last Year’s Leaders: Can They 


9 
Consider its length — Repeat’ 


The Annual is 124 jam-packed pages ° NFC-AFC Statistics 
long. 
Consider the Price — 


Consider the contents — Only $1.25 for an all-time football 


e All NFL teams reviewed for the classic 
’°72 Season 
¢ Glamour Quarterbacks On The Spot The SPECIAL 1972 GIANT ANNUAL 
° The’72 Rookies: Year For The disappeared off the newsstands faster 


than we could keep up with. So if you 


SIsepat missed it on the stands, we extend this 
¢ Special Report On The Canadian special mail order offer to you so you’ll 
League be sure to have a copy for handy 
reference at the game or in your 
¢ Pro Quarterbacks’ All Pro Team armchair. 


RO QUARTERBACK 


39 West 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 
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Send for your | 
issue today while | |enclose $1.25 for the 1972 Giant Annual issue. 
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our limited quantity lasts. 


address__ 


city. = =— state_ = = =7(p => 


The anti'vacation 
vacation. 


The Queen Elizabeth we're not. 


Not even a luxury liner. No gold door 
knobs or velvet wall coverings. 


We're a beautiful schooner 
under white sail that meets adventure 
head on in the West Indies. Dominica, 
Montserrat, St. Lucia, Guadaloupe. 
Then there’s English Antigua, Dutch 
St. Maarten and French Martinique. 


Youll awake to the smell of 
fresh coffee and iridescent sunrises. 
Discover great native shops, scale a 
volcano, prowl old forts and coves. 


No olympic pools on deck. 
Dive over the side and swim, skindive 
in our backyard...the sometime turquoise, 
sometime emerald, sometime red gold 
Caribbean sea. 


There’s no ballroom but wait 
‘till you step out to our steel band. 
Limbo and calypso rock. Watch the 
sky give birth to a golden moon. 
Then fall asleep under a star spangled 
sky (or your cabin). Share 10 days 
from $250. Then there’s tomorrow... 
write for your free Windjammin’ 
adventure brochure in Caribbean color. 


Windjammer Cruises. 


Post Office Box 120, Department 201, Miami Beach, Florida 33139 
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is magic touch thal took 
hal 
ootball’s Cindorelia team. 


S recently as 1969 the Dolphins 
Av the worst record in the AFL. 
Then Don Shula arrived and the 
team metamorphosed into the hot 
young club that captured the nation’s 
attention. But their dramatic reversal 
wasn't really a miracle — it was accom- 
plished with hard work, long planning, 
dedication, and lots of guts. 

In this exciting new book, Lou Sahadi 
takes you behind the scenes to show 
you what building this powerhouse 
looked like from the player’s point of 
view. He reveals the financial genius 
of Joe Robbie, the groundwork of 


— but the story of their 
climb to glory Is any- 
thing but a fairy tale! 


MIRACLE IN MIAMI 


The Miami Dolphins Story by Lou Sahadi 


Foreword by Rick Weaver. Introduction by Howard Cosell 


into the game few fans ever achieve. 


$6.95 at all bookstores, 
or use coupon 


George Wilson, the magic of Don Shula, 
and the fighting spirit of men like Bob 
Griese, Garo Yepremian, Kiick, Csonka, 
Paul Warfield, Nick Buon- 


iconti, and many more. ttle _| 


Illustrated with dra- 

. PRO QUARTERBACK 
matic, action shots, here 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 60604 
lanier play y-pley. sage Gentlemen: Please send me copy 
of the most: exciting ex- (ies) of Miracle in Miami: The Miami 


pansion team in the his- 
tory of professional 
sports. Get your copy 
now and re-live the 
breathtaking 1971 sea- 
son — and get an insight 


Dolphins Story by Lou Sahadi at $6.95 
plus 35¢ postage and handling per book. 
| enclose $_______ L] check or [J money 
order. Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Name 
Address 
City. 
State & Zip. 


Illinois residents, add 5% State sales tax 


StHQPPER Sree 


Ring Pull Tab Tie Clasp. It looks just like the real thing, an exact scale 
duplicate of the ring pull tab opener on your favorite soda or beer can. 


Made of heavy gauge metal with a sturdy alligator action clip, this 


unique tie clasp is available in satin chrome finish ($2.95) or 24 karat gold 19th Hole. A leather-like companion conceals 8 
finish ($4.50). Your initials or name can be engraved for $1.50 additional. oz. crystal clear whiskey flask with gold cap. Ac- 
All items postpaid. Money back guarantee (unless engraved). Order commodates tees and score pencil on front. Bot- 
from: Cab-N-Facet, 932 W. Columbia St., Springfield, Ohio 45504. tom zipper compartment holds unbreakable shot 


Kodak Pocket Instamatic Camera. A little camera (5-" x 2-34" 
x 1") that takes big pictures (3-2 x 4-2). The Kodak Instamatic 
camera is designed to be worn; it slips into pocket or purse as 
easily asawallet. 

A sliding cover protects the lens and a red signal appears in the 
viewfinder when the lens is closed or flash is needed. This newest 
Kodak family member shares such popular Instamatic camera fea- 
tures as drop-in loading, dependable self-powered magicube 
flash, double exposure prevention and good picture quality. 

Film is the new 110-size film cartridge that is half the size used in 
most drop-in loading cameras. In addition to snapshots, the cam- 
era can produce small slides. The pocket camera is available in 
five versions, all but one with automatic exposure control. Prices 
range from less than $28 to less than $128. 


glasses for two. Rear clip attaches kit smartly, 
compactly to belt. Complete and boxed at $8.50 
retail, 


IME AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


Old Spice Lime After Shave Lotion. An exhilarating 
topnote of seven kinds of lime has been skillfully 
combined with exotic spices to create an effect that 
is uniquely embracing. 4% oz. $1.50 


Folding Scissors. Unlike conventional 
scissors, new, folding Mini/Snips offer 
go-anywhere convenience and protec- 
tion from accidental injuries. 
Mini/Snips open easily. Just pull the 
handles apart and fold into cutting po- 
sition. To close, fold the blades back 
into the safety slots in the handles and 
push together. It’s easy, safe and 
convenient. 

Mini/Snips are ideal for sportsmen, 
campers, hobbyists, travelers, doctors 
and nurses, for sewing kits, purses, 
pockets, and for gifts. There are 
hundreds of uses for these fine com- 
pact, quality scissors. Mini/Snips have 
surgical stainless steel blades and are 
fully guaranteed. $3.95 from “THINK” 
Marketing Inc., 3050 West 71st Avenue, 
Westminister, Colorado 80030. 
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special offer for pro football fans 


The next best thing to being at a football game is reading about it and about the players that made it happen. 
PRO QUARTERBACK makes it happen. Our early issues were big winners across the country. They sold out 
as soon as they hit the newsstands. 


And then 1970's glamorous college quarterbacks enlivened our March cover. 

And on our September cover, we honored Green Bay’s favorite—Bart Starr. 

Our October issue spotlighted John Brodie, the San Francisco 49er’s star quarterback. 
Buffalo’s O.J. Simpson was featured on the front cover of our November issue. 

The December cover went to the Minnesota Viking’s new quarterback, Norm Snead. 
The Cowboys’ Calvin Hill captured our January, 1972, cover. 

And in March, 1972, the Buffalo Bills’ No. 1 draft choice, Walt Patulski, appeared on our cover. 
Our April/May issue highlighted the Dallas Cowboys, the 1972 Super Bowl victors. 
Kansas City’s Len Dawson graced our June/July cover. 

Our September issue featured Charlie Sanders of the Detroit Lions. 

e Fran Tarkenton, back with the Minnesota Vikings, anchored our October cover. 


If, however, you were so unfortunate as to miss a single copy of PRO QUARTERBACK, you can still get one, 
but only if you act quickly! Just complete the order blank below, enclosing $1.00 for each copy, or buy all 
11 for only $10.50. We'll absorb the postage and handling costs. Mail it to us today. 

But hurry—our supply of back issues is limited. We no longer have any November (‘70), 

December (’70), January ('71), April/May (’71) or June/July (’71) issues. 


PRO QUARTERBACK 


39 West 55th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10019 


| enclose $1.00 for each issue of PRO QUARTERBACK or $10.50 for 11 issues. 
Please send: 


1 
1 
1 
u 
1 
O March D September O October O November O December O January 1972 ! 
O March 19720) April/May 197210 June/July 19720) September 19720) October 1972 
i 
I 
1 
I 
] 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
6  ——————————— STATE ZIP. 
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The new Remington Comfort Head. 
Until now, a shave this close could really hurt. 


You've heard a lot of talk about 
The Great Close Shave. 

But frankly, in the race to give you 
the closest possible shave, we think some 
shaver companies may have forgotten 
something. 

Your face. 

Because the truth is, practically 
any shaver today will give you a pretty 
close shave. Ours included. 

But the real question is, how much 
will it hurt? 

Which is why Remington" has 
re-vamped its shaver to create a new kind 
of shaving head. 

The new Comfort Head. 

For one thing, while our new com- 
fort head has more slot openings to 
trap your beard, they’re a lot smaller, so 
there’ less chance of trapping your skin. 

For another thing, there's a new 
smooth “v” groove between our slot 
rows. So there are no rough edges to 
scrape your face. 

There are rounded bars to gently 
stretch your skin and set up your beard. 

And naturally there’s a comfort 
dial, so you can dial a shave from tough 
to tender, depending on what kind of skin 
you have. 

Replaceable blades. 

The new Remington also has 
super sharp blades to cut whiskers clean 
and prevent pull and drag. 

But, like all blades, someday 
they're going to get dull. 

And when they do, you just replace 
the blades. And keep on getting a close, 
comfortable shave. It takes a minute and 
costs about $2. 

If you need a further incentive, we 
suggest you visit your nearest Remington 
dealer and look over our terrific selec- 
tion of cord and cordless shavers. 

After all, a Remington shaver is an 
investment. 

But we figure your neck is worth it. 


REMINGTON 


We made the close shave 
comfortable. 


Ee VISPERRY RAND 
©1972 S.R.C. Remington Electric Shaver Division/Bridgeport, Conn. 


-Salem retreshes. 
~Naturally: | 
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Salem uses only natural menthol, not the 
kind made in a laboratory. Like our rich, 
full-flavored tobaccos, our menthol is nat- 
urally grown. 

Then we blend natural menthol 
with our superb golden tobaccos. 
It is a unique blend found in no 
other cigarette. A blend that gives 
Salem a taste that’s never harsh or 
hot... a taste 
as*naturally 
cool and fresh 
as Springtime. 


© 1972 R.J.REYNOLOS TOBACCO COMPANY. WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined . 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. ui KING: 19:mg. "tar", 1.4 mg, nicotine, 
SUrEH KING: 20 mg. “tar 1.5 men Nicotine, av. per cigarette, FIC Report APR.'72. 
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